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PREFACE 


From the Greek philosopher Epicurus to William L. Rowe, 
Victor J. Stenger and the rest, the argument that God does not 
exist because there are evils in our world, has been raging among 
atheist scientists and philosophers. Consequently, different 
theodicies and skeptical theism came up to refute the atheist 
argument and depend theism, the belief in the existence of God. 


This book reviews, among others, the arguments for atheism by 
William L. Rowe who is noted for formulating the evidential 
problem from evil, Paul Draper, a philosopher and follower of 
Darwinian naturalism, and Victor J. Stenger, a member of the 
New Atheists group, who denies the existence of any 
supernatural being and regards the human species as a result of 
an accident. It reviews arguments for skeptical theism and 
expounds how theodicies responded to the argument from evil. It 
also detects some deficiencies in the response of four Christian 
theists, including William P. Alston and Tim Stratton, to the 
argument from evil. The book then responds to the arguments for 
atheism and skeptical theism by adducing reasons to show why 
evil and suffering co-exist with Almighty God in the world that 
cannot be a Paradise, and proves that Rowe’s controversial, 
evidential argument from evil is dead and buried. 


The book has nine chapters. The first chapter provides the 
definition of the terms ‘atheism’ and ‘atheist’ and presents some 
general arguments for atheism made by the Greek philosopher 
Epicurus, George H. Smith, Aaron Jones and Paul Lima. The 
second chapter focusses on arguments for atheism from science, 
made by Victor J Stenger, a member of the New Atheists group. 
It also contains arguments from the problem of evil made by 
William L. Rowe and Paul Draper. Chapter Three explains six 
theodicies made to refute the claims that logical or evidential 


problems of evil indicate that God does not exist. This is followed 
by explanations to why evil co-exists with God according to the 
respective teachings of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam, in 
Chapter Four. Chapter Five provides a definition of skeptical 
theism which arose in contemporary philosophy in response to 
the argument against the existence of God. After this, the chapter 
presents the argument for skeptical theism and ends with a 
summary of some limitations of the argument expressed by 
scholars such as, Jon Perez Laraudogoitia, Scott Aikina and Brian 
Ribeirob, and Erik J. Wielenberg. Chapter Six reviews the 
responses of four Christian theists, William P. Alston, John M. 
Ostrowick, Brady J. Collier and Tim Stratton to the argument 
from evil. The seventh and eighth chapters of the book contain 
the recent response by its author to the arguments for atheism and 
skeptical theism, and his evidential argument from creatures that 
proves the existence of Almighty God. The last chapter presents 
conclusions from the response to the arguments for atheism and 
skeptical theism, implications for choosing the Way of Atheism, 
and for choosing the Way of Allah. 


The book also contains a rich glossary of philosophical terms that 
will facilitate good understanding of its contents as well as the 
contents of other works related to philosophy of religion and 
general philosophy. 


Chapter One 
GENERAL ARGUMENTS FOR ATHEISM 


This chapter contains the definition of the terms ‘atheism’ and 
‘atheist’ and then presents some general arguments for atheism 
made by the Greek philosopher Epicurus, George H. Smith, Aaron 
Jones and Paul Lima. 


Definition of the Terms Atheism and Atheist 


Atheism is simply a lack of belief in gods. There are differences 
among atheists’ views, ideas and convictions because they do not 
have a common belief system, sacred scripture or a Pope. The only 
common thread that ties them together is a lack of belief in gods. 
Atheists often disagree on many issues and ideas.! 


To provide a clear explanation to what atheism is, Victor J. Stenger, 
begins by defining the term theism as “the belief in a personal god 
or gods such as found in Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and 
Hinduism.” He then says an atheist is someone who does not believe 
in the gods of these religions. He also explains deism as a belief “in 
a god who created the universe but then leaves it alone to carry on 
according to the laws he has laid out,” and spiritualism as a belief 
“in an unknown higher power, a so-called universal spirit, or simply 
having a vague idea that “something must be out there.” He, 
subsequently, chooses the common usage of atheist to mean 


someone who believes that no gods exist, including 
the deist god, the universal spirit, or any other vague 


' Refer to https://www.atheists.org/activism/resources/about-atheism/ accessed 
on September 16, 2022. 


possibility that agnostics prefer to leave open. This 
includes Buddhists.” 


Aaron Jones argues that there are many misconceptions about 
atheists. He, therefore, likes to help people understand what atheism 
is really all about. He says, 


Atheism is not a religion. It’s not a belief system, and it’s 
not a set of commandments. Atheism is simply the lack 
of belief in any gods.* 


According to him, atheists are not bad people, they do not worship 
the devil, and they don’t go to hell when they die. In addition, they 
don’t have any special hatred for religion or religious people; they 
are just like everyone else, except that they don’t believe in gods. 


With the above statement on the differences among atheists, you 
shouldn’t expect them to provide the same reasons why they 
subscribe to the idea of becoming atheists. Some reasons can make 
you laugh, some can make you think critically. 


Arguments of Epicurus 


Let’s begin with the arguments of the Greek philosopher Epicurus 
(342-271 BCE) for atheism. He claims that if God is all-powerful 
and good, then evil would not exist.* Evil is anything that causes 


? Victor J. Stenger, The New Atheism: Taking a Stand for Science and Reason 
(Amherst, New York: Prometheus Books. 2009). 

3 Aaron Jones, Atheists’ Arguments, available at 
https://www.cyberateos.org/atheist-arguments/_accessed on September 16, 
2022. 


4 The problem of evil and suffering by BBC, available at 
https://www.bbc.co.uk/bitesize/guides/zhsjscw/revision/7 accessed on October 
17, 2022. 


human suffering. There are two types of evil: moral evil which is the 
acts of humans that are morally wrong such as, rape and kidnapping; 
and natural evil which consists of natural disasters such as, 
hurricanes, volcanoes and earthquakes. For Epicurus, the existence 
of evil in the world is a reason for the non-existence of God. He was 
expecting a type of life that exist in Paradise to also be available on 
earth: a life that is free of killings, wars, misfortunes, earthquakes 
and other evils. What a dream! 


Arguments of George H. Smith 


George H. Smith, the author of Atheism: The Case against God, 
attempted to defend atheism while delivering a speech in 1976 to the 
Society of Separationists (SOS) in the United States of America. He 
describes the SOS as the largest and most active atheist 
organization. He expresses his arguments for atheism as follows:° 


a) Atheism is important only if and when it results from the 
habit of reasonableness as such, it stands in opposition to the 
wave of supernaturalism and mysticism which America was 
then experiencing. He points out that one major intellectual 
problem facing America at that time was the credulity crisis, 
“people were willing to accept the most absurd, moronic 
beliefs not only without supporting evidence, but often times 
in the face of conflicting evidence.” The habit of 
reasonableness is a primary virtue in human beings. Smith 
considers it to be the primary intellectual virtue possible to 


> Refer to How to Defend Atheism by George H. Smith (January 1, 1976), 
retrieved on October 10, 2022. https://infidels.org/library/modern/george-smith- 
defending/ 


b) 


c) 


d) 


) 


man, and concludes that if atheism is a consequence of 
reasonableness, then it turns out that it is actually a 
consequence of being virtuous. He makes this proclamation 
to counteract the prevalent, nonsense notion that atheists are 
immoral. 

When the atheist is confronted with the claim that God 
exists, four questions should be asked “Is that claim 
rationally justifiable?” “What is God?” How do we define 
that term? Is the definition intelligible? Smith argues that the 
definition is not intelligible and that even if atheists can 
make some sense out of the concept of God, there are no any 
evidence or supporting arguments in support of the existence 
of a god. The atheist, armed with the habit of reasonableness 
would ultimately reject the claims of religion and the claims 
of theism (the belief in a god or in any number of gods). 

A person who is irrational by choice relies on his feelings at 
a particular time. Smith states that it wouldn’t be surprising 
to say that most Christians, if they were raised in a Moslem 
culture, would be Moslems, not Christians; most Moslems, 
if they were raised in a Christian culture, would be 
Christians, not Moslems; and since atheism, at least in 
American culture, represents an unorthodox position, 
atheists are independent thinkers. 

The theist asserts an affirmative proposition that a god or 
gods exist. The burden of proof falls entirely upon him. It is 
not the work of an atheist to demonstrate that a god does not 
exist. Smith suggests that the only responsibility of the 
atheist is to examine critically the views of religionists and 
subject them to rational scrutiny. 

On the proofs for the existence of God, Smith argues that the 
basic problem is with the concept of God — the concept of 
the Christian god in particular, who is regarded as some kind 
of unknowable (not unknown) being. The belief in some 
kind of unknowable creature is basic and central to theism. 
Smith wonders how one could talk about, conceptualize or 
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g) 


demonstrate the existence of unknowable being. He asserts 
that in principle, this is impossible, so alleged proofs for the 
existence of God must ultimately fail. “If God is 
incomprehensible to man, it would seem rational never to 
think of him at all,’ he concludes. 

Smith says arguments based on religious experience, like 
saying “I know God exists because I’ve had some sort of 
personal experience,” commonly resorted to by religionists 
or mystics, is confusing. As he observes, the first problem 
with the argument is that it isn’t an argument at all. An 
argument has some sort of premises, follows a chain of 
reasoning, and has a conclusion. As regards the religionist’s 
claim that he couldn’t communicate his experience because 
it is unique, Smith contests that it would be better to say that 
the experience is simply unintelligible than to call it unique. 
Religion undoubtedly gives some people a sense of comfort. 
The foremost concern for an atheist should be truth though 
it may be somewhat painful on some limited occasions, but 
in the long run it will work to your long-range interest. Smith 
says this is one benevolent, good effect of atheism. It 
removes psychological, moral and philosophical debris, and 
allows people to pursue rational goals, rational values, and 
the rest. Smith then offers what he calls ‘Smith wager’. It is 
as follows: 


1. The existence of a god, if we are to believe in it, can only 
be established through reason. 


2. Applying the canons of correct reasoning to theistic belief, 
we must reach the conclusion that theism is unfounded and 
must be rejected by rational people. 


He then asks some questions: “But what if reason is wrong in 
this case?” What if it turns out that there is a Christian god 
and He’s up there and He’s going to punish people for eternity 
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for disbelieving in Him? He explains that this is where 
Smith’s wager comes in: If you’re an atheist, what are the 
possibilities? 


The first one is there is no god, so you’re right. In that case, 
when you die, you’ve lost nothing and you’ve lived a happy 
life. 


The second one is, a god may exist but he may not be 
concerned with human affairs. He may be the god of 
traditional Deism that set the universe going and left it to its 
traditional devices. When you die, again you’ve lost nothing. 
If a God that is concerned with human affairs exists, and is 
just, he could not possibly punish people for an honest error 
of belief where there is no moral turpitude or no wrongdoing 
involved. Therefore, if there exists a just god, he could not 
conceivably punish atheists for an honest error of belief. 


The last possibility is, in Smith’s words, 


suppose there exists an unjust god, specifically the god of 
Christianity, who doesn’t give a damn about justice and 
who will burn us in Hell, regardless of whether we made 
honest mistakes or not. 


Such a god is necessarily unjust, for punishing a person for 
an honest error of belief. The Christian is also not in a better 
position in case this kind of god exists, while atheists are in 
no worse position than the Christian is. Smith’s gamble was 
summarized by himself in these words: 


My wager says that you should in all cases wager on reason 
and accept the logical consequence, which in this case is 
atheism. If there’s no god, you’re correct; if there’s an 
indifferent god, you won’t suffer; if there’s a just god, you 
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have nothing to fear from the honest use of your reason; and 
if there’s an unjust god, you have much to fear but so does 
the Christian.’ 


This is not where to respond to these arguments. A separate chapter 
is set aside for this. However, on account of my faith as a Muslim, 
it is important to say that the Christian God, whoever He is, (God 
the Father, Jesus, the Holy Spirit or the triune God,) cannot be unjust 
as Smith supposes. God the Father whom Muslims worship (but 
with belief that He is not a father to any person or being) cannot be 
unjust. Jesus (Isa) peace be upon him, whom Muslims regard as a 
pious servant and Messenger of God, cannot be unjust. Similarly, 
the Holy Spirit whom Muslims see as Arch Angel Gabriel (Jibreel) 
sent to strengthen Jesus, during his mission on earth, cannot be 
unjust because angels, unlike human beings, cannot disobey God or 
perpetrate any unjust act. So Smith was wrong in claiming that the 
Christian God is unjust. 


Arguments of Aaron Jones 


Aaron Jones started a website, cyberateos.org, to answer questions 
about atheists and atheism. Being an atheist, he thinks it would be a 
good idea to have a website that discusses these things from an 
atheist perspective. In one of his posts, he presents the following 
‘top arguments’ for atheism:’ 


1. The very cornerstone of theism and religion is faith, which is “a 
belief in God or in the doctrines of a religion, based on spiritual 
apprehension rather than proof.” If one lacksa profound or 


® Tbid. 
7 Aaron Jones. Op. cit. 


enlightening spiritual experience, then there’s little to no physical 
evidence that a higher power exists. 


2. Evil has been done in the name of religion: at the Spanish 
Inquisition, for instance, countless innocent people were tortured 
and killed in the name of God. Radical Jihadists also commit mass 
murders in the name of pursuing a holy war. 


3. There’s historical evidence that religious leaders have lied to 
cover up atrocities or manipulated holy texts to further their own 
goals. 


4. Why Would God Allow Bad Things To Happen? : One of the 
simplest and most powerful arguments for atheism is that if God 
actually existed, then why do bad things happen in the world? The 
easiest answer to this question is that God doesn’t exist. 


5) Science Explains More Than Religion Does: Science is about 
creating laws and theories about how the universe operates. These 
laws have been tested and tried to be true again and again. 


Arguments of Paul Lima 


Paul Lima is the author a book titled The Atheist Chronicles: Why 
the Beliefs of Theists of Every Stripe Are So Unbelievable, published 
in 2019. In the introduction to the book, he gives his reasons for 
becoming an atheist after being a fundamentalist Christian. He states 
that two Italian Pentecostal churches located close to each other, 
were the only Italian Pentecostal churches in Toronto when he was 
growing up. And by comparison, there were over two hundred 
Catholic churches in the city. Lima points out that being rare indeed, 
the Italian Pentecostal churches were not merged to form one larger 
church. What prevented this was because their members differed. 
People attending the church in Ossington believed that you had to 
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drain the blood from a chicken before cooking it, those attending the 
other church didn’t hold this belief. Lima writes that the “members 
of each church believed that the members of the other would, for 
their erroneous belief, rot in Hell,” and argues that “If that is not 
grounds for atheism, then nothing is.” 


Lima also explains how and when he lost his faith. When he was six 
years, his cousin, about two years older than he was, whisked him 
down a dark hall in their house and whispered in his ears: "There is 
no Santa Claus!" Lima says he became totally shocked to learn that 
Santa Claus was fiction that their parents told them in order to shape 
their behaviour all year long. How people voted for the opposite of 
everything their religion allegedly stands for, by electing Donald 
Trump as President of the United States of America, also served as 
another reason for Lima to accept atheism.® 


Arguments in support in atheism, which come from journals and 
other academic writings are presented in the next chapter. 


8 Paul Lima, Introduction to the Atheist Chronicles retrieved from 


http://www.paullima.com/books/atheist.html on October 12, 2022. 


Chapter Two 


ATHEISTS’ ARGUMENTS FROM SCIENCE AND THE 
PROBLEM OF EVIL 


This chapter focusses on arguments for atheism from science, which 
was made by Victor J Stenger, a member of the New Atheists group. 
It also contains arguments from the problem of evil made by 
William L. Rowe and Paul Draper. 


Arguments of Victor J. Stenger 


Victor J. Stenger, an emeritus professor of Physics at the University 
of Hawaii and adjunct professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Colorado, has had a parallel career as an author of critically well- 
received books that interface between physics, cosmology, 
philosophy, religion and pseudoscience. He died on August 25, 2014 
at the age of 79. His arguments in support of atheism, which are 
presented here, come from his book, The New Atheism: Taking a 
Stand for Science and Reason. 


In a summary of what the book contains, Stenger declares that he 
reviewed and expanded on the ideas associated with New Atheism 
as presented in the best-selling books that appeared between 2004 
and 2009 by Sam Harris, Richard Dawkins, Daniel C. Dennett, 
Christopher Hitchens, and himself. He adds that he and these writers 
had departed from the views of traditional atheists in several 
respects. The relevant parts of the book summary are cited for our 
purpose in presenting Stenger’s arguments for atheism, though for 
certain arguments, some chapters of the book were also referred to. 
The arguments are as follows: 


1. The new atheists’ philosophy is captured in the titles and subtitles 
of their books. Sam Harris calls for the “end of faith” since it is 
worthless and dangerous to believe without evidence. Richard 
Dawkins regards belief in God as a “delusion,” Daniel C. Dennett 
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calls people to “break the spell” of the taboos about studying and 
questioning religion, while Christopher Hitchens focusses on “how 
religion poisons everything.” Stenger, on his part claims that not 
only is there no evidence for God, “science shows that God does not 
exist.”” 


2. Theistic critics accuse New Atheism of “scientism,” which is the 
principle that science is the only means that can be used to learn 
about the world and humanity, but they failed to quote a single new 
atheist who has said that. Stenger replies that New Atheists fully 
recognize the value of, and participate in other realms of thought and 
activity such as, art, music, literature, poetry and moral philosophy. 
But where observed phenomena are at issue, they insist that 
scientific method has a proper role, and this includes questions about 
the supernatural and the existence of any god actively involving 
himself in the affairs of the universe. 


3. “Theists also try to argue that science operates on faith no less 
than does religion by assuming science and reason apply to reality.” 
Stenger says this is not acceptable on the ground that faith is belief 
in the absence of evidence while science is belief in the presence of 
evidence. In addition, when an evidence disagrees with a scientific 
proposition, the proposition is rejected, but when an evidence 
disagrees with a religious proposition, it is the evidence that is 
rejected. 


4. Stenger regards reason and logic as ways of thinking and speaking 
designed to ensure that a concept is consistent with itself and with 
the data. He emphasizes that their dispute with believers is purely 
an intellectual one. As scholars, the atheists have every right to point 
out the inconsistencies and downright errors in scriptures. 


° Victor J. Stenger, op. cit. 
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5. Stenger reports that he had expanded on the scientific position of 
New Atheism. This position, as he asserts, “holds that a completely 
materialistic model of the universe provides a plausible explanation 
for all our observations, from cosmology to the human mind, leaving 
no gap for God or the supernatural to be inserted.” Theists, based on 
the mistaken notion that the universe must have had a beginning of 
infinite density and infinitesimal size called a “singularity,” think 
there is a gap for God provided by the big bang that needs a 
supernatural creation. Stenger debunks this claim and claims that the 
theists wrongly interpret this singularity as the beginning of space 
and time, as the universe probably had no beginning. 


6. In the area of physics and cosmology, theists claim that the 
universe is so fine-tuned for life that it could only have been created 
by an intelligent being. Stenger tries to explain why the fine-tuning 
argument fails. His explanation is that the parameters of nature are 
not fine-tuned at all. A common mistake by the unqualified people 
making these claims of fine-tuning is to fix all the parameters but 
one and then vary just that one. But properly trained scientists know 
that all parameters must be varied when studying what happens 
when the parameters of a system change. He then asks, 


Why would an omnipotent god design a universe in 
which his most precious creation, humanity, lives on the 
knife-edge of extinction? This god made a vast universe 
that is mostly empty space and then confined humankind 
to a tiny speck of a planet, where it is destined for 
extinction long before the universe becomes inert. He 
could have made it possible for us to live anywhere.’” 


His conclusion on this is that, 


The fine-tuning argument can be countered logically. But all I 
have proved is that the formulation of the fine-tuning 


1° This is from chapter 4 of Stenger’s book. 
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argument given above fails because several of the postulates 
cannot be justified. They might still be true, or some other 
formulation might be true. You just cannot prove it’s true." 


7. Stenger points out that Intelligent design in cosmology deserves 
to die and he was tired of shooting so many arrows into it. In chapter 
4, he states that the intelligent design movement claims that 
biological and other physical systems are too complex to be created 
by simple, natural means. They require an intelligent cause. He ends 
the argument against the Intelligent design by citing what Richard 
Dawkins, in his book The God Delusion, has said: “All right, if that’s 
the case, then the intelligent designer is even more complex and 
requires an even more intelligent cause.” 


8. In the case of the big bang, Stenger proclaims that the bodies in 
the universe are all withdrawing from one another at such a rate that 
they will eventually come to rest at a vast distance. That rate is very 
precisely set by the fact that the total energy of the system was zero 
at the very beginning, and energy is conserved. Therefore, the fact 
that the rate of expansion of the universe is exactly what is expected 
from an initial state of zero energy, is a good argument against the 
existence of God.'* 


9. Theists are beginning to stake out a position in the mind, thinking 
they can find a gap for God because neuroscience still does not have 
a consensus on a purely material model for the operations of the 
brain which are associated with thinking and consciousness. Stenger 
states that all the evidence points to the mind as a purely material 
phenomenon. The only valid oppositions to this conclusion are 
theological or philosophical. 


1 Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
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10. Stenger provides examples of the atrocities in the Bible and 
those committed by religion over the ages. He spends some time on 
the Mormons to explain reliable historical data for drawing “some 
conclusions about why religion and violence go together like a horse 
and carriage,” as he puts it. 


11. Stenger summarizes the conclusions of a biblical scholar Bart 
Ehrman, who lost his faith when he found that the Bible and 
Christian teaching in general fail to account for the suffering in the 
world: none of the biblical answers work, the prophets taught that 
suffering was God’s punishment for disobedience and even the 
obedient suffered as the story of Job shows. Stenger adds that the 
claim that suffering caused by humans was made possible by free 
will, failed to explain suffering from natural disasters. On the idea 
that suffering brings good where there was previously evil, he asks: 
how could good come to many children in the world who starve to 
death each day? He briefly reviews the answers to suffering 
provided by other religions besides Christianity: 


In Islam, it’s simply God’s will not to be questioned. 
Hindus see suffering alleviated in a future life. Buddha 
taught an eightfold path to end one’s suffering, which 
comes with the elimination of the ego when one’s 
sequence of lives terminates in nothingness. Taoism 
also preaches an end to the love of self and its 
replacement with a love of the world."* 


12. Stenger says Christianity and Islam promise eternal life, 
however, atheism can never compete with them in this regard, so 
atheists will not win a single convert by promising nothingness in 
the place of Paradise. Stenger proclaims that atheists are natural, 
material beings with natural, material brains that have, by whatever 
means, evolved to give them an exalted sense of self. If they 


'S Thid. 
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eliminate the superstitions and supernatural detritus, they would 
have what he termed the Way of Nature. 


13. Theists assert that religion is necessary for a moral society and 
that in an atheist society everyone would run wild. Stenger disagrees 
with this assertion while arguing that there is an overwhelming 
evidence that the happiest, best-adjusted, healthiest societies in the 
world are where the majority of people has freely abandoned belief 
in God. This is highly likely because morality evolved naturally in 
society and only adopted later, imperfectly, by religion. 


14. In the particular case of accepting naturalism, the victory is over 
fear. Religious believers are driven by fear but the naturalist takes 
control of his mind and refuses to be ruled by fear. His victory over 
the universe is a worthwhile achievement in and of itself. Science 
has no limit as per as human capacity to comprehend the universe 
and humanity is concerned. Stenger says since God does not exist, 
life without him means atheist are the governors of their own 
destinies. 


15. Writing in a section of his book captioned “Can We Trust Our 
Minds?” Stenger argues that faith lacks checks and balances. Unlike 
science, it has no follow-up investigation to see ifan intuition works. 
The New Atheist’ writings and other recent literature show how the 
unbridled conviction that one is doing God’s work enabled 
otherwise normal human beings to commit the most cruel atrocities 
against humans. He adds that Hitler trusted his mind, which told him 
that the Jews must be exterminated. According to Stenger, the New 
Atheists do not trust any minds, including their own, therefore, they 
require the objective methods of science and reason.'* 


'4 This comes from the section ‘Can we Trust our Minds?’ in chapter 3 of 
Stenger’s book. 
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Arguments of William L. Rowe 


William L. Rowe was a professor of Philosophy at Purdue 
University in U.S.A. He specialized in philosophy of religion and 
was noted for formulating the evidential problem from evil. Rowe 
described his conversion from a Christian fundamentalist to an 
atheist as a gradual process. He reveled that his examination of the 
origins of the Bible caused him to doubt its being divine in nature. 
He then began to look and pray for signs of the existence of God. 
He said that the absence of religious experiences of the appropriate 
kind left him free to seriously explore the grounds for disbelief. 


In a paper entitled The Problem of Evil and Some Varieties of 
Atheism, Rowe expresses his concern with three interrelated 
questions: Is there an argument for Atheism based on the existence 
of evil that may rationally justify someone in being an atheist? How 
can the theist best defend his position against the argument for 
atheism based on the existence of evil? And what position should 
the informed atheist take concerning the rationality of theistic 
belief?!> 


After giving a narrow definition of a theist as “someone who 
believes in the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient, eternal, 
supremely good being who created the world,” and a broad 
definition of a theist as “someone who believes in the existence of 
some sort of divine being or divine reality,” Rowe states that similar 
distinctions must be made between a narrow and a broad definition 
of the term "atheist", which is the opposite of “theist.” 


'S William L. Rowe (1979) “The Problem of Evil and Some Varieties of Atheism” 
American Philosophical Quarterly Volume 16, Number 4, October 1979 pp. 335- 
341. 
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Taking human and animal suffering as a clear instance of evil which 
occurs with great frequency in this world, Rowe’s argument for 
atheism is based on evil. The argument is as follows:'° 


1. There exist instances of intense suffering which an 
omnipotent, omniscient being could have prevented without 
thereby losing some greater good or permitting some evil 
equally bad or worse. 


2. An omniscient, wholly good being would prevent the 
occurrence of any intense suffering it could, unless it could 
not do so without thereby losing some greater good or 
permitting some evil equally bad or worse. 


3. There does not exist an omnipotent, omniscient, wholly 
good being. 


Rowe illustrates the first premise of his argument in the following 
words: 


“Suppose in some distant forest lightning strikes a dead tree, 
resulting in a forest fire. In the fire a fawn is trapped, horribly burned, 
and lies in terrible agony for several days before death relieves its 
suffering. So far as we can see, the fawn's intense suffering is 
pointless. For there does not appear to be any greater good such that 
the prevention of the fawn's suffering would require either the loss 
of that good or the occurrence of an evil equally bad or worse. Nor 
does there seem to be any equally bad or worse evil so connected to 
the fawn's suffering that it would have had to occur had the fawn's 
suffering been prevented. Could an omnipotent, omniscient being 
have prevented the fawn's apparently pointless suffering? The 
answer is obvious, as even the theist will insist. An omnipotent, 
omniscient being could have easily prevented the fawn from being 
horribly burned, or, given the burning, could have spared the fawn 


'© Tbid. 
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the intense suffering by quickly ending its life, rather than allowing 
the fawn to lie in terrible agony for several days. Since the fawn's 
intense suffering was preventable and, so far as we can see, pointless, 
doesn't it appear that premise (1) of the argument is true, that there 
do exist instances of intense suffering which an omnipotent, 
omniscient being could have prevented without thereby losing some 
greater good or permitting some evil equally bad or worse.'” 


Rowe explains that the theist may make a direct attack of the first 
premise by pointing out that some moral and spiritual development 
is impossible without suffering. But it's reasonably clear that 
suffering is often beyond what is required for character 
development. The theist may also say that some suffering results 
from free choices of human beings. But, again, Rowe explains that 
much intense suffering is not as a result of human free choices. 
According to Rowe, the theist’s direct attack against premise (1) 
cannot succeed and it is against basic beliefs associated with theism, 
because the atheist “does not know what greater goods might be 
served, or evils prevented, by each instance of intense human or 
animal suffering.” In addition, his own religious tradition usually 
maintains that people cannot know God's purpose in allowing 
particular instances of suffering. 


Rowe relates that the best procedure for the theist to follow in 
rejecting premise (1) is the indirect procedure. Rowe calls this 
procedure "the G. E. Moore shift," in honour of the twentieth 
century philosopher, G. E. Moore. He then supposes that in 
applying the G. E. Moore shift against the first premise of the basic 
argument for atheism, the theist can argue as follows: 


Not-3. There exists an omnipotent, omniscient, wholly good being. 


oA An omniscient, wholly good being would prevent the 
occurrence of any intense suffering it could, unless it could not 


'7 Thid. page 337. 
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do so without thereby losing some greater good or permitting 
some evil equally bad or worse, therefore, 


Not-1. It is not the case that there exist instances of intense suffering 
which an omnipotent, omniscient being could have prevented 
without thereby losing some greater good or permitting some 
evil equally bad or worse. 


There are now two opposing arguments: the basic argument for 
atheism based on Rowe’s (1) and (2) to (3), and the theist's best 
response. Rowe supposes that, having rational grounds for rejecting 
(1), the theist concludes that the basic argument for atheism is 
mistaken. 


Rowe also explains three major positions an atheist might take and 
calls them varieties of atheism. First, there is unfriendly atheism 
where the atheist may believe that no one is rationally justified in 
believing that God exists; second, there is indifferent atheism where 
the atheist may hold no belief concerning whether any theist is or 
isn't rationally justified in believing that God exists; and lastly, 
friendly atheism, where the atheist may believe that some theists are 
rationally justified in believing that the theistic God exists. In the 
final part of the paper, Rowe discusses and defends the position of 
friendly atheism, implying that he supports it. 


In 1996, Rowe’s work entitled The Evidential Argument from Evil: 
A Second Look, was published as a chapter in a book of readings. It 
contains his response to the criticisms against his 1979 paper as well 
as clarifications and simplification needed to strengthen his earlier 
argument. The improved formulation of the evidential argument 
from evil is as follows: '® 


18 William L. Rowe, (1996) “The Evidential Argument from Evil: A Second 
Look” in The Evidential Argument From Evil, edited by Daniel Howard-Snyder, 
Indiana University Press 
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P: No good we know of justifies an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly 
good being in permitting El and E2; therefore, 


Q: no good at all justifies an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good 
being in permitting El and E2; therefore, 


not-G: there is no omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good being. 


E1 is the case of a fawn called Bambi trapped in a forest fire and 
undergoing several days of terrible agony before dying. E2 is the 
case of the rape, beating, and murder by strangulation of a five-year- 
old girl called Sue. Rowe defines the “good we know of" to include 
goods that we have some grasp of, even though we have no 
knowledge at all that they have occurred or ever will occur. He 
explains that the first inference, from P to Q, is an inductive 
inference, and that P makes Q probable. The second inference, from 
Q to not-G, is deductive. He clearly indicates that he is trying to 
pose a serious difficulty for the theist by picking a difficult case of 
natural evil, El (Bambi), and a difficult case of moral evil, E2 (Sue). 
So, if there is “no good we know of” that justifies God in permitting 
E1 or E2, P is true. 


Rowe thinks of a number of possible criticisms for the improved 
version of the evidential argument from evil. Some of them could 
be the counter argument that, not-G does not deductively follow from 
QO because two possibilities are not excluded. First, it could be that 
the prevention of some worse evils is what justifies God in 
permitting El and E2. Second, it could be that in a world with free, 
morally responsible creatures, God needs to permit the occurrence 
of unjustified evil (gratuitous evil). He also states two conditions 
under which P (that there is no good we know of that justifies God 
in permitting El and E2.) would be true. The first condition is the 
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non-occurrence of the known good whose occurrence would justify 
God in permitting El or E2. The second one is the non-existence of 
God; this is because the negation of P asserts that God exists and 
that some good known to us justifies him in permitting El and E2. 
So, P will be true if God does not exist. 


In the case Bambi's terrible suffering, Rowe asks, what good do we 
know of that outweighs it and is such that God could not have 
realized it without permitting El? When we think of any good we 
know of and consider Bambi's agonizing suffering, he argues, it is 
very likely, if not certain, that either the good is not good enough or 
God could have realized it without having to permit El (or something 
else as bad or worse). 


Rowe claims that the evidential problem of evil gets its strength 
from the almost unavoidable conviction that among the goods that 
fall within peoples’ intellectual grasp, “none can reasonably be 
thought to constitute God's justifying reason for permitting such 
horrendous evils as El and E2.” Rowe ends his argument with these 
words: 


Given our common knowledge of the evils and goods in our 
world and our reasons for believing that P is true, it is 
irrational to believe in theism unless we possess or discover 
strong evidence in its behalf. I conclude, therefore, that the 
evidential argument from evil is alive and well." 


Arguments of Paul Draper 


Born in 1957, Paul Robert Draper studied philosophy at the 
University of California from which he obtained his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1979. Later, he obtained his Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 1982 and 1985, respectively. He 


19 Ibid. p. 282. 
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taught philosophy at Florida International University from 1987 to 
2006, after which he moved to Purdue University. Draper was editor 
of the academic journal called Philo from 2007 to 2012. He had 
written extensively on the problem of evil including the argument 
that the process of natural selection sufficiently posed a problem for 
those who believe in an omnipotent and morally good creator. 
Draper edited a debate collection entitled God or Blind Nature? 
Philosophers Debate the Evidence, released as an e-book in 2007.7° 


Draper, in a book chapter contained in the mentioned e-book, 
roughly defines the “problem of evil” as the question of whether the 
suffering, immorality, ignorance, and other evils in our world are 
strong evidences against theism. He proceeds to open his case in a 
debate that addresses this question and also the question on the 
relevance, if any, of natural selection to the problem. What he needs 
to achieve, as he puts it, is “a serious argument from evil against 
theism in which evolutionary theory plays a significant role.” A key 
component of his strategy for accomplishing his goal is to compare 
a hypothesis he calls ‘theism’ to a specific alternative hypothesis 
which he calls ‘naturalism’. By calling theism and naturalism as 
“hypotheses,” he means that they are nothing more than statements 
that “are neither certainly true nor certainly false.” Draper’s 
methodology entails explaining these two hypotheses, showing that 
naturalism has both smaller scope and greater simplicity than theism 
and hence, more plausible than theism. It also entails using certain 
known facts about good and evil in order to test the hypotheses. 
Specifically, he likes to show that the “predictive power” of 
naturalism with respect to these facts is much greater than that of 
theism, and this is where evolutionary biology will play an 
important supporting role in the argument. Finally he closes the 


20 This is from “Paul Draper (philosopher)” 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Paul Draper (philosopher) accessed on November 
7, 2022. 
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paper by explaining why his argument “provides a very strong 
reason to reject theism.” 7! 


Draper expounds that a successful comparison of his hypotheses 
requires clarity about them, so he defines “theism” as the more 
specific hypothesis that an omnipotent, omniscient, and morally 
perfect entity, that is, “perfect God” created the natural world, and 
adds that with these attributes, it is logically impossible for 
something to have more productive power or more propositional 
knowledge than God has. He defines “naturalism” as the hypothesis 
that the natural world is a closed system, that is, nothing that is not 
a part of the natural world affects it, and adds that naturalism is 
logically incompatible with theism because theism implies that the 
natural world was created and affected by a supernatural entity 
(God). Naturalism, he posits, implies absence of any supernatural 
entity that actually exercises its power to affect the natural world 
(i.e. the collection of all existing physical entities). With a view to 
finding which of the two hypotheses is more likely to be true, Draper 
compares the scope, simplicity and predictive power of naturalism 
and theism. 


He states that scope and simplicity affects the probability of a 
hypothesis by affecting its intrinsic probability which is independent 
of what anyone knows, believes, perceives or remembers. 
Predictive power, affects probability only relative to the specific 
features of one’s “epistemic situation.” He accepts that there are 


71 Paul Draper (2007). “Natural Selection and the Problem of Evil” Internet 
Infidels, https://infidels.org/library/modern/paul-draper-evil/ | Accessed on 
November 3, 2022. 
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also other factors affecting how probable a hypothesis is, but limited 
space won’t allow their inclusion in his argument. 


Moreover, he accepts that it is not easy to compare the scope of 
hypotheses like theism and naturalism, because neither entails the 
other and they are asymmetrical in more than one important respect. 
The claims they make about the natural world are not symmetrical. 
Naturalism claims that natural entities all Jack supernatural causes, 
theism says all natural entities share a single ultimate supernatural 
cause. Draper “somewhat tentatively,” concludes that “theism has 
much greater scope than naturalism does.” 


Draper explains that simplicity can make a hypothesis better just by 
making it easier to use and understand, and it is a sign of truth. But 
he points out that this position on simplicity is controversial. A 
comparison of the predictive power of the two hypotheses is needed. 
He explains the predictive power of a hypothesis with respect to 
some fact as “the degree to which that fact should be expected to 
obtain on the assumption that the hypothesis is true.” However, 
what is important is not a hypothesis’ predictive power per se, but 
the ratio of its predictive power to the predictive power of other 
hypothesis to which it is being compared. Draper’s task is 
comparing the predictive power of naturalism to the predictive 
power of theism though he could not examine all the relevant facts 
in a short essay. So he focusses on the facts reported by the 
following statement, which he calls “E”: 


E: For a variety of biological and ecological reasons, 
organisms compete for survival, with some having an 
advantage in the struggle for survival over others; as a 
result, many organisms, including many sentient beings, 
never flourish because they die before maturity, many 
others barely survive, but languish for most or all of their 
lives, and those that reach maturity and flourish for much 
of their lives usually languish in old age; in the case of 
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human beings and some nonhuman animals as well, 
languishing often involves intense or prolonged 
suffering.” 


From a theistic perspective, Draper argues, it makes perfectly good 
sense to say that sentient organisms are supposed to flourish. The 
argument for this has three premises: 


1. Almost all sentient organisms are capable of flourishing in 
biologically realistic circumstances. 

2. Sentient organisms have a good and the failure to flourish is 
incompatible with achieving that good. 

3. A perfect God, being perfect in moral goodness, could not care 
more deeply about sentient beings achieving their good, and 
being perfect in power and knowledge, could not be better 
positioned to ensure that sentient beings achieve their good. 


The fact reported by E, that countless living organisms, including 
sentient beings, never flourish at all, and countless others flourish 
only briefly, is extremely surprising given theism. This is not what 
one would expect to see in a world created by a perfect God. Put in 
a simpler language, Draper means a world created by a perfect God 
will not allow countless living organisms and perceptive beings to 
die and countless ones to flourish only briefly. Since these 
problems existed, God shouldn’t exist and naturalism is responsible 
for them. 


Draper argues that given naturalism, there is confidence in the truth 
of Darwinism, not because of the knowledge of exactly how natural 
selection led to biological complexity, but rather because natural 
selection provides a way of explaining such complexity without 
bringing in the purposes ofa supernatural designer. If theism is true, 


?? Ibid. 
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then natural selection is not required to solve the problem of obvious 
teleological order in the living world. 


In answering some of the objections to his arguments, Draper says 
libertarianism cannot enhance the predictive power of theism with 
respect to E as much as Darwinism enhances the predictive power 
of naturalism with respect to E. The doctrine of the Fall, he writes, 
if taken in the literal way necessary to make free will responsible for 
the failure of living organisms to flourish, is irreconcilable with the 
fossil record, which shows that sentient beings existed and often 
failed to flourish long before human beings started to exist. 


Draper concludes that naturalism, due its smaller scope and greater 
simplicity, is a more plausible hypothesis than theism. Second, 
naturalism has much greater predictive power than theism with 
respect to the facts reported by E. However, there may be other facts 
about the world that theism predicts better than naturalism, and also 
other factors besides scope, simplicity, and predictive power that 
affect the probabilities of two hypotheses. Still, it follows from what 
he has shown, naturalism is much more probable than theism, all 
else held equal, and that entails that, all else held equal, theism is 
very probably false. 
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Chapter Three 
THEODICIES AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


The term 'theodicy' comes from the Greek words 'theos' (God) and 
‘dike’ (justice). Theodicy is a term used in Christian theology to 
show that God is righteous and just despite the presence of evil in 
the world.”* There are a number of theodicies made to refute the 
claims that logical or evidential problems of evil indicate that God 
does not exists. The first three theodicies presented in this chapter 
were explained in the works of Edvard Foshaugen,”* Brady J. 
Collier?> and Alan R. Rhoda”® 


Types of Evils 


Two types of evils exist in the philosophical literature: natural and 
moral evils. Natural evil refers to events in the world that bring about 
suffering due to natural disasters like earthquakes, tornadoes and 
flood. Moral evils are those sufferings in the world that are directly 
the result of human activities such as, murder and rape. The most 
common argument for atheism is the problem of evil, that is, if God 
exists and he created the world, why would He allow so much evil 
to happen? 


23 Edvard Foshaugen, (2013) A Philosophical Enquiry Into The Scandal Of Evil 
And Suffering, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/235924428 A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY INTO TH 
E SCANDAL OF EVIL AND SUFFERING 1/link/Ofefd514392e1bd3£7000000/download 
(accessed on October 18, 2022). 


4 Ibid. 

°5 Brady J. Collier, (2015) God and Fruitless Evil: A Holistic Response to the 
Problem of Evil, PhD Dissertation Presented to The Faculty of the School of 
Theology, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. January 2015. 

Alan R. Rhoda,(2010) “Gratuitous Evil and Divine Providence”, Religious 

Studies, Volume 46, Issue 3, Cambridge University Press, September 2010 , pp. 

281 - 302 
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The problem of evil has two forms: the logical problem of evil and 
the evidential problem of evil. The former tries to show a logical 
impossibility in the co-existence of God and evil, while the latter 
tries to show that the presence of the evils in the world makes it 
improbable that there is an omnipotent, omniscient, and wholly 
good God. The problem of evil is also extended to include animal 
suffering from natural evils and human cruelty against animals. 


The Augustinian or Free Will theodicy 


Augustine of Hippo (354-430CE) came up with his theodicy on the 
basis of the biblical teaching that God created the heavens and the 
earth perfect yet these had been corrupted when humans sinned 
(Genesis 1-3). As a result, evil and suffering were not intended by 
God, therefore, he should not be held accountable for their presence 
in the world. Some of the key features of Augustine's theodicy, as 
stated by Foshaugen, are: 


i. God is perfect. 

ii. God made a world free from imperfections. 

iii. God did not create anything evil. Evil is a lack of goodness in 

something (privato bono). 

iv. Evil comes from angels and human beings who choose to 
deliberately turn away from God. (The Freewill Defence). 

v. Everyone deserves to be punished ('Therefore, just as sin entered 
the world through one man, and death through sin, and in this 
way death came to all men, because all sinned...' (Romans 5:12). 

vi. Natural evil has occurred as a result of human disobedience 
which destroyed the natural order (‘Cursed is the ground because 
of you...’ (Genesis 3:17)). 

vii. God is justified in not intervening to stop suffering as we are 

receiving our just reward. 

viii. God will save some people despite their sins. This shows God's 

mercy and love. 
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Collier writes that the free will theodicy provides a solid defence 
against the claim that God and evil cannot co-exist. If at least one 
instance of evil is morally consistent with the existence of God, then 
the logical argument is weakened. He cites Augustine’s justification 
for this. Augustine argues that free will in itself is a sufficient good 
for the evil that occurs when man misuses his will, so it is logically 
possible that both God and evil exist. God would allow evil, 
especially if it has an overriding purpose. 7’ One of the common 
critiques to Augustinian free will defence, as stated by Foshaugen, 
is that natural evils such as, volcanoes and earthquakes existed long 
before humans came to the earth so how can natural evil be the 
consequence of the fall of humanity? In Christian theology, the Fall 
refers to expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Paradise after they 
sinned. 


The Irenaean Theodicy 


Irenaeus (130-202CE) believed that God was partly responsible for 
the evil in the world because humans had been created in the 'tmage' 
of God. This means they had the ability to reason and know 
morality, and they were intelligent. However, humans were 
developing into God's likeness (perfection - see Genesis 1:26f) as 
such evil became a necessary by-product of humanity's spiritual 
journey. God’s purpose was never to create a Paradise on earth 
where people would experience maximum pleasure. The world was 
created for the purpose of soul-making. Some of the key features of 
Irenaeus' theodicy are: 


i. When God created the world it was always God’s intention that 
humans would become perfect. 


27 Brady J. Collier, op. cit. 
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ii. Being perfect is part of being created in the 'tmage of God". 
iii. Human perfection must develop through free choice. 


iv. Since humans have freewill they have the potential to not only 
obey God but also disobey God. 


v. If humans were created perfect then there would be no genuine 
freewill. The world and everything in it must contain the potential 
for evil if there is to be genuine freedom of choice. 


vi. Humans have used their freedom to choose suffering (evil). 


vil. The presence of evil in the world is not a punishment but simply 
a by-product of our ‘bad choices'. 


viii. We understand goodness (good) because we know what is evil 
(bad). 


ix. That everyone will eventually turn to God means evil at the 
moment is justified. 


Foshaugen reports that John Hick had modernized the Irenaean 
Theodicy in 1999. Hick believes that in order for humans to make 
real choices to follow God, two things are required: 


a) Humans must be given real choices. They cannot be 
‘programmed! only to do good. 

b) God must remain at a distance (epistemic distance) so that 
humans 'act naturally’ and make free choices. If they are 
overwhelmed by the presence of God they will not do this. 
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Evil must arise from 'bad choices' otherwise humans will never learn 
from mistakes. The world is not designed to maximise pleasure and 
minimise pain, but for 'soul-making'. 


Two of the critical reflections on the Irenaean/Hick Theodicy stated 
by Foshaugen are: 


i. The end does not justify the means. Does it require the extent of 
suffering witnessed in the Holocaust or number of innocents raped 
and murdered for the end to justify the means?”* 


ii. What about animals? Why are they suffering when the universe 
is set up for the salvation of humans only? 


Process Theodicy 


Process theology or theodicy is a modern development where some 
Christian theologians have adopted the metaphysical framework of 
A.N. Whitehead (1861-1947). Foshaugen says this theodicy is 
based on the idea that all human beings are in a process of 
development by making authentic choices. By means of making 
choices, people are realizing what is good and what they are 
becoming. Process theology applies this development process to 
God and human beings, meaning that God is interacting with 
humanity and learning from what happens in the world. Humans 
have authentic optional choices to make, and are able to decide not 
to follow God’s suggestions. Process theologians want to introduce 
the notion that evil exists because God's power is limited in a real 
sense. They replace the traditional belief in God's omnipotence with 
the belief that God is restricted in His essential being. Evil and 
suffering are not due to human wrong choices (the freewill defence), 


8 T don’t agree with Foshaugen. The end will justify the means if believers 
dying as aresult of a calamity that affects innocent people, end up in Paradise 
and get endless bliss and pleasure. 
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nor do they impinge on God's necessary goodness. They are simply 
the result of the way things are. Process theologians also reject 
creation out of nothing. They believe that the world, and everything 
in it, are the result of evolutionary processes. They claim that God 
did not create the world 'out-of-nothing' (ex nihilo) but formed it 
from pre-existent matter. 


Some of the critical reflections on the Process Theodicy mentioned 
by Foshaugen are: 


i. If God can do nothing about malevolence and misery 
then what can God do when things go wrong? 
ii. What worth is there in praying to a God who can only 


commiserate with your misfortune but cannot do 
something regarding them? 

iii. If God is always learning then God's attributes may not 
be eternal. God may seem to be a good God now but in 
the future may turn to become evil. 


iv. Due to God's limited omnipotence there is no guarantee 
that all will be well in the universe in the end. 
V. God is sympathetic but not omnipotent as he is bound by 


the laws of nature. 


Foshaugen concludes his explanation of theodicies with these 
words: 
One has to reject process theodicy at it does not attempt to 
explain evil in the light of classical theism but changes the 
very nature of God to deal with the problem. The other two 
theodicies are more interesting.” 


Greater-good Theodicy 


Collier states that the most common answer to the evidential 
problem of evil is some version of a greater-good theodicy. Greater- 


29 Edvard Foshaugen, op. cit. 
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good theodicies deny the possibility of gratuitous evil. They suggest 
that God only allows those instances of evil which He uses to 
produce a specific better good or prevent a worse evil. He adds that, 
in attempt to make a case against the greater-good theodicies, 
William Rowe presents an evidential argument based upon 
gratuitous evil, which he (Rowe) defines as “instances of intense 
suffering which an omnipotent, omniscient being could have 
prevented without thereby losing some greater good or permitting 
some evil equally bad or worse.”’ Greater-good theodicists admit 
that terrible things occur in this world and there is no sufficient 
evidence to suggest that any of those things fail to lead to some 
greater good.*” 


Collier writes that greater-good theodicists have been unable to 
explicitly show a sufficient good that comes about from the case of 
Sue, a young girl that was brutally killed, because finding some 
good in the horrific event is a difficult task. He says, a potential 
response from a greater-good position would be to suggest that, 


God, in his foreknowledge, knew that if Sue had lived she 
would have rebelled against Him. By allowing her death at this 
early age, and presumably before the age of accountability, God 
was actually performing the greater good of providing Sue a 
pathway to heaven.*! 


Soul-making Theodicy 


Rhoda declares that interest in the notion of pointless or gratuitous 
evil stems from its role in the Rowe’s evidential argument from evil: 


(1) Gratuitous evils occur. 


(2) If God exists then no gratuitous evils occur. Therefore, 


3° Brady J. Collier, op. cit. 
3! Tbid. 
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(3) God does not exist. 


Rhoda begins his explanation of the soul-making theodicy by 
improving William Rowe’s definition of gratuitous evil (pointless 
evil or evil for nothing). Rowe’s definition is a follows: 


Gratuitous evil: An instance of intense suffering which an 
omnipotent, omniscient being could have prevented without thereby 
losing some greater good or permitting some evil equally bad or 
worse. 


Rhoda’s definition is as follows: 


Gratuitous evil: a token or type of evil which God antecedently knew 
he could have prevented in a way that would have made the world 
overall better. 


In the light of the improved definition of gratuities evil, Rhoda 
argues, the theological premise (2 above ) becomes (2*): If God 
exists then there occur no tokens or types of evil which God 
antecedently knew he could have prevented in a way that would 
have made the world overall better. This premise should be true 
without any controversy for theists as a result of God’s perfect 
goodness. 


Rhoda claims that theism is compatible with gratuitous evil if its 
definition is significantly weaker than his own definition of the term. 
He says, this is what Peterson does. Peterson replaces Rowe’s 
definition with one in which gratuitous evils are simply instances of 
suffering which are not necessary for greater goods, thus omitting 
both the requirement of preventability by God as well as the 
qualification that the prevention does not result in something equally 
bad. So theism is compatible with gratuitous evils in Peterson’s 
sense through the soul-making theodicy: it is good that God creates 
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a world in which creatures are confronted with trying circumstances 
so that in response they might develop virtues needed for full 
participation in God’s kingdom.” 


Rhoda suggests that theism is also compatible with gratuitous evils 
in Michael Peterson’s sense via the free will theodicy: It is good that 
God creates a world containing free creatures, and it is impossible 
for God to create such a world and to ensure that creatures never 
misuse their freedom by sinning. Rhoda points out that if this 
theodicy is right, then it is not necessary for a greater good that any 
sinning occur. Individually, sins are token gratuitous and, 
collectively, they are type gratuitous. God is justified in permitting 
sins because not doing so would be inconsistent with realizing a 
world of the best kind. 


Moral Motivation Theodicy 


Rhoda also explains William Hasker’s moral motivation theodicy, 
which is: /t is good that God places responsibility for the overall 
welfare of the world in our hands, and it is impossible for God to do 
this without leaving evils for us to prevent. This theodicy can be used 
to refute the evidential premise, but it’s compatible with (2*) Le. if 
God exists then there occur no tokens or types of evil which God 
antecedently knew he could have prevented in a way that would 
have made the world overall better. 


All the theodicies explained in this chapter fail to provide answers 
to the questions: Why should animals suffer? Do they also commit 
sins? 


32 Alan R. Rhoda, op. cit. 
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Chapter Four 


EXPLANATIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN 
HINDUISM, CHRISTINIATY AND ISLAM 


This chapter presents explanations to why evil co-exists with God 
in line with the respective teachings of Hinduism, Christianity and 
Islam. 


Problem of Evil in Hinduism 


Most Hindus believe that evil is not imposed on people by God. Evil 
is naturally happening because of the law of karma which is the law 
of cause and effect. A person’s good actions have good effects just 
as bad actions have bad effects. Thoughts also have effects. Most 
Hindus believe that much of the suffering they experience is a result 
of their own actions. However, certain events like natural disasters 
are not a result of any action. Some Hindus explain these events as 
a ‘play of the gods’, which is part of a cosmic realm and beyond 
human understanding. Some Hindus may also see certain natural 
disasters as the consequence of humanity’s poor treatment of the 
planet. Others believe that natural disasters are required for the 
balance of life on Earth. The response of the people around the 
sufferer should always be compassion and kindness, otherwise they 
will also suffer from ‘bad’ karmic consequences. There is also the 
potential for a person's atman (soul) to gain merit in helping the 
victims of natural disasters. The sacred Hindu book, Bhagavad Gita, 
encourages Hindus to detach from the world and value everything 
as just part of an eternal cycle and do as little harm and as much 
good as possible so that they may escape this cycle. Liberation from 
rebirth is known as ‘moksha’. Most Hindus believe that moral evil 
comes from other people’s bad actions. Hindus are encouraged to 
show kindness and non-violence to all living things. This belief is 
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called ‘ahimsa’. Hindus who intentionally hurt others or harm the 
Earth will face karmic consequences.** 


Problem of Evil in Christianity 


Many Christians believe that evil is the result of Adam and Eve’s 
disobedience to God. They were the first humans created by God. 
They disobeyed him by eating the forbidden fruit in the Garden of 
Eden. Their punishment from God was to endure suffering in life, 
this is called ‘the fall’. Some Christians believe that all people 
inherited the predisposition to sin from Adam and Eve. This sin is 
called ‘original sin’. This belief entails that all human beings are 
born with a tendency towards evil and the ability to cause suffering. 


Christians’ response to the problem of evil existing despite the 
presence of God’s omnipotence, omnibenevolence and omniscience 
include the following:*4 


a) God has given people free will and shown how they should 
obey the Ten Commandments and follow Jesus’ life and 
teaching. It is then up to human beings to decide whether or 
not to follow His instructions. 

b) God has a plan for people’s lives that they may not always 
understand. This may include evil and suffering, but 
Christians should trust and have faith in His plan. 

c) God wants people to follow the example of Jesus, pray for 
and help those who are suffering. 

d) Evil and suffering in this life prepare people for Heaven. 
They give humans a chance to become better people and 


33 “The problem of evil and suffering’ by BBC retrieved from 
https://www.bbc.co.uk/bitesize/guides/zhsjscw/revision/7 accessed on October 
19, 2022 


*4 Thid. 
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improve their souls. Christians believe that God will reward 
them in Heaven. 


It should be noted that most of what was said about theodicy in the 
previous chapter can be used here to enrich the explanation of evil 
in Christianity because the theodicies come Christian theologians 
and philosophers. So, there is no need to repeat what comes under 
the theodicies here. 


Problem of Evil in Islam 


Islam teaches that a knowledge of right and wrong is an essential 
part of human nature. Muslims believe that all human beings are 
born with inner sense of right and wrong called fitrah, a sense or 
instinct to live according to the laws of Allah. Muslims must choose 
between right, using the guidance of Allah, and wrong coming from 
the temptations of Shaytan (Satan). Most Muslims do not believe 
they have absolute free will, as Allah can intervene in their lives at 
any moment. Muslims can overcome their own suffering and also 
help to ease the suffering of others by following Allah’s path. This 
path is set out in the Qur’an and in the Sunnah. Muslims believe that 
they are on Earth only for a short time, and life on earth is a test from 
Allah, so, they must endure evil and suffering as preparation for 
Paradise. Suffering is understood as Allah’s way of educating 
people, retribution for a wrong they have committed and a test. If 
they respond with patience and firm faith, they will have bigger 
reward in the afterlife. *° 


While answering the question “Why Does Allah Allow Suffering 


and Evil in the World?” Muzammil H. Siddiqi, Chairman of the 
Fiqh Council of North America, essentially explains the problem of 


5 Thid. 
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evil from the Islamic perspective.*° In summary, he states that there 
are evils caused by human beings and there are natural disasters. 
Besides all these negative things, there are also beauty, health, 
prosperity, life, birth, wisdom, intelligence, progress and goodness 
among people. There are also faith, charity, love, the spirit of 
sacrifice and a lot of virtue and piety. It is, therefore, wrong to see 
one side of the coin and not to see the other side. So any philosophy 
that “concentrates on one aspect of the creation and denies or ignores 
the other side is partially true, and partial truths are no truth at all.” 
Siddiqi points out that there are more people that lead decent life 
than people who commit crimes, and that goodness is the rule and 
evil is the exception. 


On the question why does Allah allow these exceptions to the rules? 
Siddiqi explains that the Holy Qur’an mentions that good, evil and 
whatever happens in this world happens by Allah’s Will (mashi’at 
Allah). Only Allah knows fully His Will, humans cannot grasp fully 
His infinite Will and Wisdom and He runs His universe the way He 
deems fit. It also states that Allah is Wise and everything that He 
does is right, just, good and fair. Qur’an has not given us all the 
details about Allah’s Will, but it provides us with what is useful and 
sufficient for us. Siddiqi adds that there are a number of points that 
we should keep in our mind to understand this issue, they are: 


1. First ofall, Allah did not make this world a permanent world. 
This is a temporary world and everything here has a time 


36 See Muzammil H. Siddiqi’s answer to the question “Why Does Allah Allow 
Suffering and Evil in the World?” available at 
https://aboutislam.net/counseling/ask-the-scholar/muslim-creed/why-does-allah- 
allow-suffering-and-evil-in-the-world/ 07 August, 2016, accessed on October 
23, 2022. 
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limit. Neither the good things of this world are forever, nor 
the bad things eternal. We are here for a short time and we 
are being tested. 

. Allah has placed a physical law and a moral law in this 
universe. Allah allows suffering to occur when one or more 
of these laws are broken. The physical law is based on cause 
and effect. Sickness comes if one does not take care of one’s 
health or is exposed to infections. Siddiqi observes that the 
question that was asked should not be why does Allah allow 
suffering, but how much Allah protects us and saves us all 
the time in spite of our violations and negligence? He quotes 
the following Qur’anic verse to support this: 


If Allah were to punish people according to what they 
deserve, He would not leave on the back of the (earth) 
a single living creature: but He gives them respite for 
a stated Term: when their Term expires, verily Allah 
has in His sight all His servants. Fatir, 35:45 


Siddiqi also points out that sometimes Allah punishes people 
because of their violations of His physical or moral laws. 
The Qur’an speaks of past nations and communities that 
were destroyed because of their sinful acts. 


Suffering can also be a test and trial for some people. Allah 
allows some people to suffer in order to test their patience 
and steadfastness. Even Allah’s Prophets and Messengers 
were made to suffer, an example is Prophet Ayyub (Job), 
peace be upon him. 

. Allah sometimes allows some people to suffer to test others 
and see how they react to them. When you see a person who 
is sick, poor and needy, then you are tested by Allah. 
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Siddiqi summarises his answer when he writes “sufferings occur to 
teach us that we must adhere to Allah’s natural and moral laws. It is 
sometimes to punish those who violate Allah’s natural or moral 
laws. It is to test our faith in Allah and to test our commitment to 
human values and charity.” 


Mubasher Ahmad also explains how the problem of evil is viewed 
in Islam. Part of his explanation is as follows:*’ 


First, calamities and diseases do occur in consequence of a wider 
circle of natural laws that are necessary to exist in the vast universe 
in which human life is important but still a very small portion. The 
laws of nature, which sometimes cause these sufferings, are put in 
place by God to support and evolve life on the earth in its totality. 


Second, there are man-made inflictions that cause other humans to 
suffer physical pain and mental anguish and sometimes even death, 
such as wrongful imprisonment, economical exploitation, slavery, 
war and environmental pollution caused by humans. These are due 
to the abuse of the freedom of man's will. Without this free will, man 
would lose the very essence of his existence. Therefore, by causing 
suffering, pain and death through the misuse and abuse of free will, 
humans remain responsible to God, and not God to humans. 


Third, there are acts of "self-inflicted suffering." The Holy Quran 
prohibits inflicting self-injuries, specifically committing of suicide. 
These miseries are frequently caused by our anger, jealousy, 
depression, drug-abuse, alcoholism and gambling. For all these self- 


37 Mubasher Ahmad, God & Human Suffering, a paper presented at an interfaith 
symposium in Zion City, Illinois, U.S.A. on December 8, 2002. accessed 
on October 23, 2022 from 
https://www.irfi.org/articles/articles 101 150/god human_suffering.htm 
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inflicted sufferings, man remains responsible and accountable to 
God, and not the vice-versa. 


The joys and comforts of the life after death to come, are far greater, 
unparalleled and everlasting compared to human sufferings of this 
life, which serve as a test. The Holy Quran says: 


Do you think that you will enter Heaven, while you have not 
yet suffered similar afflictions which befell those who have 
passed away before you? Distress and affliction befell 
them, and they were made to suffer violent shaking, so that 
the Messenger and those who believed along with him cried 
out: "When will come the help of God?" Then they were told, 
‘Behold! Surely the help of God is always nearby. Bagara, 
2: 214 


Prophet Moses, peace be upon him, had to run for his life under the 
threats of Pharaoh. He led his people for 40 long years and suffered 
many pains, but he never lost his faith in the Almighty God. Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, was laughed at, scorned, derided, 
abused and tormented. In addition, trash was put on his way and filth 
was laid on his head. By understanding the continuous nature of life 
in its totality, we can realize that human suffering is not an issue to 
be settled by challenging the existence or goodness of our God - the 
Creator. 


Qur’an says that God will test believers with fear, hunger, loss of 
life, etc. 


And We will surely test you with something of fear and hunger and 


a loss of wealth and lives and fruits, but give good tidings to the 
persevering. Baqara, 2: 155. 
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Chapter Five 
ARGUMENTS FOR SKEPTICAL THEISM 


This chapter provides a definition of skeptical theism and explains 
that it arose in contemporary philosophy in response to the argument 
against the existence of God, that is, the argument from evil. After 
this, the chapter presents the argument for skeptical theism and ends 
with a summary of some limitations of the argument expressed by 
scholars such as, Jon Perez Laraudogoitia, Scott Aikina and Brian 
Ribeirob, and Erik J. Wielenberg. 


Definition of Skeptical Theism 


Justin P. McBrayer explains the term ‘skeptical theism’ as “the view 
that God exists but that we should be skeptical of our ability to 
discern God’s reasons for acting or refraining from acting in any 
particular instance.” He adds that the skeptical theist believes that 
if there is a God, he knows much more than we do about the relevant 
facts, so it would not be surprising at all if he has reasons for doing 
or allowing something that we cannot comprehend. Skeptical theism 
provides a reason to be skeptical of a fundamental premise in the 
argument from evil: the premise that asserts that at least some of the 
evils in our world are gratuitous. Being not in a position to tell 
whether God has a reason for allowing any particular instance of 
evil, results in being not in a position to judge whether any of the 
evils in this world are gratuitous. If we cannot make this judgment, 
then we cannot rely on the existence of gratuitous evil to conclude 
that God does not exist.*® 


38 Justin P. McBrayer, “Skeptical Theism” Internet Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy https:/Aep.utm.edu/skept- 
th/#:~:text=Skeptical%20%20is%20a%20conjunction%200f%20two%20theses., 
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Skeptical Theism and the Problem of Evil 


Erik J. Wielenberg states that skeptical theism arose in 
contemporary philosophy in response to the argument against the 
existence of God, the so-called ‘‘evidential argument from evil.’’ 
He recasts William Rowe’s original and influential formulation of 
the evidential argument from evil in the following words: 


There are instances of intense suffering that are inscrutable 
(i.e. such that, despite having given the matter some thought, 
we can see nothing that would justify God in permitting 
them); so, probably those instances of suffering are 
gratuitous; therefore, probably, God does not exist.” 


In the 6" footnote for his paper, Wielenberg distinguishes between 
instructable evil and apparently gratuitous evil. He says, an evil is 
inscrutable for a given person, who, having given the matter some 
thought, can see no good reason that would justify God in permitting 
the evil. An evil is apparently gratuitous for a given person when it 
seems to that person that the evil is gratuitous. So the distinction 
between the two is that “it is possible for someone to know that there 
is a good reason for the existence of a given evil without knowing 
what that reason is. In such a case, the evil in question might be 
inscrutable but not apparently gratuitous for that person.” 


honorific%20title%20describing%20the%20most%20perfect%20being%20poss 
ible accessed on October 23, 2022. 


3° Erik J. Wielenberg, “The parent-child analogy and the limits of skeptical 
theism” Jnternational Journal for Philosophy of Religion. Vol. 78 No. 1 August 
2015. 
https://www.academia.edu/19893522/The parent child analogy and the limits 
of skeptical theism?email work card=view-paper Accessed on October 21, 
2022 
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McBrayer notes that not all theists are skeptical theists, not all the 
philosophers who endorse the skeptical component of skeptical 
theism are theists, and that agnosticism is the philosophical view 
that neither affirms that God exists nor affirms that God does not 
exist. He points out that the most powerful argument for atheism is 
perhaps the argument from evil. Atheist philosophers’ reasoning is 
that the fact that the world contains evil is a powerful evidence that 
God does not exist. Any instance of evil that is not necessary either 
to avoid some evil equally bad or worse, or to secure some justifying 
good is called gratuitous evil. Therefore, it is only the existence of 
gratuitous evil (not any evil whatsoever) that poses a putative 
problem for theism.*° 


An empirical premise can be justified by an inference from the 
obvious existence of inscrutable evils (evils such that one can 
discern no sufficient reason for allowing them, even after careful 
examination). This resembles the sampling argument in research: no 
observed goods have been good enough to justify certain evils, so 
probably no evil at all is. It could also be defended by reference to 
particular examples of evil, especially very terrible ones, where it 
just seems obvious the evils are unjustified. The version of the 
argument from evil stated by William Rowe has received the most 
attention.*! 


With the difference between gratuitous and non-gratuitous evil in 
hand, the evidential argument from evil can be formulated as 
follows:” 


40 Justin P. McBrayer. op. cit. 

41 “Skeptical Theism” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2014. Retrieved 
from https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/skeptical-theism/ accessed on October 23, 
2022. 


# Justin P. McBrayer. op. cit. 
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1. If God exists, then there are no instances of gratuitous evil. 
2. It is likely that at least some instances of evil are gratuitous. 
3. Therefore, it is likely that God does not exist. 


Challenges to the argument from evil that claim to show that premise 
(2) is false are usually called theodicies. Theodicies attempt to show 
that no actual evil in our world is gratuitous, or, in logical terms, that 
all the evils in our world are necessary either to avoid some evil 
equally bad or worse, or to secure some compensating (or justifying) 
good. The burden of proof for a theodicy is to show that all the evils 
in the world are non-gratuitous. So many theistic philosophers prefer 
only to show that we should be skeptical about premise (2). This 
skepticism is typically defended in one of two ways, appeal to a 
defence or appeal to the resources of skeptical theism. 


A defence does not attempt to show what God’s actual reason is for 
allowing any particular instance of evil, but to show what God’s 
reasons might be for all we know. If God might have reasons for 
allowing a particular evil that we do not know about, then we are in 
no position to endorse premise (2) in the evidential argument from 
evil. Skeptical theism provides a second, independent case for 
agnosticism about premise (2). Why should we think that it is likely 
that at least some of the evils in our world are gratuitous? The 
standard defence of this claim is, we cannot see any reason for God 
to allow some of the evils in the world, and therefore, we should 
conclude that there is no reason for him to allow some of the evils 
in our world. This type of inference is called “noseeum” inference 
(“if we can’t see ‘um, they ain’t there”). 


Scott Aikina and Brian Ribeirob state that skeptical theists hold that 
God’s plan for the world is beyond our ken because we are weak 


43 Ibid. 
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and limited creatures. Perhaps we should positively expect that 
God’s reasons will be inscrutable, and certainly not expect God’s 
reasons for the permission of various horrific evils to be apparent to 
us. For these reasons, any inference of the kind Rowe famously 
defends from the existence of apparently gratuitous evils to the 
(probable) existence of (actual) gratuitous evils, is one which we 
have good grounds for rejecting. Skeptical theists can find reasons 
for rejecting any such inference on the basis of the disparity between 
the human and the divine on the level of intellect or on the level of 
goodness. Thus, one may be a skeptical theist on the basis of the 
cognitive gap between humans and God or on the basis of a moral 


gap.“4 


In explaining the cognitive gap, Aikina and Ribeirob think skeptical 
theists could appeal to two different types of human error/ignorance 
in developing the skeptical view. First, with our limited empirical 
and causal knowledge and our limited inferential or computational 
abilities, it is easy to see that, even if God’s reasons for permitting 
some horrific evil, E, were reasons we could in principle 
comprehend, we might fail to see God’s reasons. This is because we 
can’t compute enough steps ahead to see the final pay-off, or the 
final pattern, that justifies God in permitting E. Secondly, even if the 
matter to be decided is close at hand and not computationally far off, 
we might still be subject to ignorance or error in judging God’s 
intentions and plans even if we have the same moral concepts as 
God. There is, definitely, an important moral gap between humans 
and God. There may be goods and evils that we humans have no 


4 Scott Aikina and Brian Ribeirob, “Skeptical Theism, Moral Skepticism, and 
Divine Commands” International Journal for the Study of Skepticism 3 (2013) 
77-96. brill.com/skep. Retrieved on October 11, 2022 from 
https://www.academia.edu/7062301/Skepticial Theism Moral Skepticism and 
Divine Commands With Brian Ribeiro ?auto=download&email work card 


=download-paper 
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concept of at all; we have no reason to suppose that the range of 
goods and evils we are aware of is even a truly representative sample 
of all the goods and evils that might exist. Second, for the reason 
that we are not morally perfected creatures, it may be that our 
imperfect moral natures skew our moral perspective. For example, 
in weighing some particular good relative to other goods, or relative 
to some evil(s), we may be influenced by self-interest in prioritizing 
ourselves and people close to us. 


Arguments for Skeptical Theism 


Skeptical theists defend their views in three ways. One of them is 
the argument from analogy which is based on the fact that a young 
child cannot discern a reason for her parents allowing her to suffer 
pain, does not establish a good reason for the child to conclude that 
there are no such reasons. In this case, the ‘noseeum’ inference 
fails. The cognitive distance between a young child and her parents 
is analogous to the cognitive position between a human agent and 
God. Therefore, the fact that a human cannot see a reason for 
permitting a particular evil is not a good reason for concluding that 
God would have no reason for allowing that evil.*° 


The earliest major approach in the contemporary literature to 
bringing cognitive limits to bear upon the argument from evil is the 
epistemic principles approach, which as reported in the Sanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, was initiated by S. Wykstra in 1984. 
The argument from evil uses evidence about evil in the world to 
support the proposition that there is no God. A reply to that argument 
is to show that some applicable general principle about evidential 
support is not satisfied in the case of evil and theism. Wykstra 
proposes the principle known as Condition Of ReasoNable 
Epistemic Access (CORNEA). CORNEA says: 


 Tbid. 
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On the basis of cognized situation s, human His entitled to claim 
‘It appears that p’ only if it is reasonable for H to believe that, 
given her cognitive faculties and the use she has made of them, 
if p were not the case, s would likely be different than it is in 
some way discernible by her.“ 


There are also other approaches to skeptical theism that include 
the Multiple Limitations Approach. In this approach, William 
Alston lists six disadvantages we face in discerning whether 
there are pointless evils from the fact of inscrutable evils (1996b, 
120). This list, which is referred to as The Inventory, has the 
following:*7 


1. Lack of relevant data. 
. Complexity greater than we can handle. 

3. Difficulty of determining what is metaphysically possible 
or necessary. 

4. Ignorance of the full range of possibilities. 

Ignorance of the full range of values. 

6. Limits to our capacity to make well-considered value 
judgments. 


Nn 


They are used to form this argument: 


1. We are subject to the cognitive limitations as described in 
The Inventory. 

2. If1, then we are in no position to judge whether there are 
pointless evils on the basis of inscrutable evils. 

3. Therefore, we are in no position to judge whether there are 
pointless evils on the basis of inscrutable evils. 


46S. Wykstra (1984, 85) cited in the Sanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy op. cit. 
47 Cited in “Skeptical Theism” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, op. cit. 
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More on William Alston’s argument will come in the next chapter 
dealing with theists’ response to the argument from evil. 


Some Limitations of Skeptical Theism 


Some of the critics of skeptical theism are theists that think that 
skeptical theism has bad implications for issues of importance to 
theism (such as knowledge of God, relationship with God, and the 
like). Other critics think that skeptical theism has unbecoming 
implications for more general issues such as everyday knowledge, 
moral living, and so on. One of the objections to skeptical theism is 
that it appears to weaken one’s knowledge of God and also undercut 
one’s trust in God.*® 


Two kinds of arguments have also been suggested to show that 
CORNEA is false. One of the arguments comes from Jon Perez 
Laraudogoitia who says CORNEA violates the closure principles. A 
principle popular among friends of closure is the following: If one 
knows p and competently deduces g from p while retaining 
knowledge of p, and one comes to believe g on that basis, then one 
knows q. The argument is that, if skeptical theism were true, then an 
intuitively plausible closure principle would be false. Skeptical 
theism has been aimed only at the noseeum inference but not all 
versions of the problem of evil rely on this form of inference.*” 


Drawing on the parent-child analogy, Erik J. Wielenberg also 
explains another limitation of skeptical theism. He puts forward an 
argument from apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment, 
to present a challenge for all Christian theists, not just those in the 
skeptical theist camp, while at the same time revealing some 
important limitations of skeptical theism. In his paper, he takes the 
theistic component of skeptical theism to be the claim that the 


48° Justin P. McBrayer. op. cit. 
4 Cited in “Skeptical Theism” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, op. cit. 
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Christian God exists. As he puts it, this is with his understanding 
that 


the Christian God has all the attributes of the God of Perfect Being 
Theology as well as some distinctively Christian attributes, for 
example, being Triune, having become incarnate and subsequently 
crucified and resurrected, and so on.° 


Wielenberg makes this stipulation because (a) the target of the 
argument he will advance is Christian theism, (b) the main 
contemporary proponents of skeptical theism are Christian 
philosophers, and (c) it would needlessly complicate matters to have 
two conceptions of God in play in the discussion that follows. He 
also states that throughout his paper ‘God’ should be understood to 
mean the Christian God as defined above. Wielenberg‘s argument 
from apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment is as follows: 


1. A loving parent would never permit her children to experience 
prolonged, intense, and apparently gratuitous suffering together 
with a sense she has abandoned them or never existed in the first 
place if she could avoid doing so. 


2. If the Christian God exists, then the God-human relationship is 
relevantly like the parent-child relationship. 


3. So, if the Christian God exists, then He never permits humans to 
experience apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment if He 
can avoid doing so (from I and 2). 


4. But if the Christian God exists, then He does permit His children 


to experience apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment 
when He could avoid doing so. 


%° Erik J. Wielenberg, op. cit. 
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5. Therefore, the Christian God does not exist (from 3 and 4). 


Wielenberg explains that this argument does employ certain claims 
about what God would not do. It seeks to establish those claims not 
by way of inductive generalization from the apparent absence of any 
justification for apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment, 
but rather by drawing on the parent-child analogy. So the skeptical 
theist who thinks that skeptical theism makes trouble for this 
argument “owes us an explanation of how skeptical theism might 
afford a response to the argument.” He ends his paper with the hope 
that he has revealed some important and hitherto unrecognized 
limitations of skeptical theism, and advanced a formidable and, to a 
certain degree, a novel challenge to both skeptical theism and 
Christian theism. 


Aikina and Ribeirob also talk about the limitation of skeptical 
theism. They purport that skeptical theism generates moral 
skepticism and paralysis. They cite the following versions of E from the 
literature on the problem of evil: >! 


* A child of five is regularly beaten by her mother, left out in 
the cold of the night, and has been smeared with excrement. 
(From Dostoevsky 1957, 278.) 


* A fawn is trapped in a forest fire. After several days of agony, 
it dies. (From Rowe 1996, 262.) 


* A five year old girl is raped, beaten and strangled to death. 
(From Rowe 1996, 263.) 


* A father, having lost custody of his six-year-old son in a bitter 


divorce proceeding, seeks revenge on his ex-wife. He kidnaps 
his son, douses him with kerosene, and sets him on fire. The 


5! Scott Aikina and Brian Ribeirob, op. cit. 
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boy survives, but with 90% of his body with third-degree 
burns. (From Maitzen 2007, 237.) 


They say, suppose we are to consider the question of why God has 
permitted some particular horrific evil, E, to occur, and suppose that 
we cannot imagine how some such E could serve to produce some 
good great enough (or avoid some evil great enough) to justify God 
in permitting it to occur. Should we then conclude (as Rowe does) 
that, probably, there is no God-justifying explanation of E? The 
skeptical theist would say this yes. His point is that, because of the 
cognitive and moral gap between humans and God, we should not 
be at all be surprised if there are inscrutable goods which God 
accomplishes, or inscrutable evils He avoids, in allowing events to 
occur which we view as horrendous evils (like E). So by accepting 
the skeptical theist’s claims about the limitations on our knowledge 
of value, we seem to be faced with moral paralysis in everyday life. 
The apraxia (or inaction) objection held that the skeptic will not be 
able to determine how to respond to moral choices in life. In 
defending their ability to behave as moral agents, skeptical theists 
are free to point out that God has commanded his creatures to behave 
in certain ways stated in the scripture, but can such divine 
commands be used to shield skeptical theism from the threat of a 
problematic moral skepticism? Aikina and Ribeirob say they think 
not, they also clarify that they will be making their arguments “with 
reference to the Judeo-Christian scriptures, leaving the application 
to Islam—the other main theistic tradition—for another occasion 
(or, more likely, for others better suited to that task).” 


In order for God’s commands to determine how we should act, 
Aikina and Ribeirob submit, we must first know their content and 
this is by no means simple as theists come in many different stripes, 
and they appeal to very different books or the same books can be 
assigned different statuses in different traditions. For the sake of 
argument, they suppose that we know which tradition of 
commandments to focus on, there are not only conflicting 
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commands between religious traditions but also conflicting 
commands within individual traditions. Aikina and Ribeirob’s point 
is that identifying and interpreting God’s commands can be difficult 
and requires a functioning moral judgment; the commands alone 
cannot provide all the needed guidance. We would still have to face 
the problem that many of (what are claimed to be) God’s commands 
are apparently horrific and leads the skeptical theist to a pressing 
dilemma: Ought we to obey al/ or only some of God’s commands? 


Aikina and Ribeirob submit that a skeptical theist might insist that 
the ignored commands are to be regarded as erroneous intrusions 
into the scriptures. If we reject the doctrine of scriptural inerrancy, 
then apparently horrific commands can be attributed to human 
ignorance or error, rather than to God. But this won’t help the 
skeptical theist. She must use her independent moral judgment to 
identify the commandments to be rejected, then she is assuming she 
knows which commands are good and which ones are not. Here we 
see the case of putting the cart before the horse. On the other side of 
the dilemma, if the skeptical theist decides to accept all divine 
commands, the problem is that this approach seems entirely 
repugnant. The divine command response, on its own, is ineffective 
against the threat ofa troublesome moral skepticism, as the skeptical 
attitude one must take toward one’s own clearest and best judgments 
about goods and evils in the world, is corrosive. Consequently, it is 
plausible to suppose that a similar skeptical corrosion of moral 
judgment applies to any of the skeptical theist’s response to the 
moral apraxia problem. 


Aikina and Ribeirob report that Michael Bergmann in his paper, 
Skeptical Theism and Rowe’s New Evidential Argument from Evil, 
has given two interrelated responses to the problem of moral 
skepticism generated by skeptical theism, which are independent of 
the commandments response. Bergmann’s first response is that we, 
despite our severely limited understanding of what justification God 
could have for allowing suffering, nonetheless can expect a number 
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of the consequences of our actions and identify a variety of duties 
categorically constraining our actions. Given these capacities, we 
have an obligation to do the best we can to live up to the demands 
of morality. They pointed out that the problem with this line of 
argument is that it does not reflect the skeptical situation of skeptical 
theism as there are potentially many occasions when we might be 
faced with the question of whether to intervene and prevent some 
evil, and yet those cases may be indiscernible from cases in which 
God has not intervened. Bergmann’s second response is that the 
special relationship God has with creation may give Him a moral 
entitlement to allow suffering that may not obtain for anyone else. 
This strategy, as Aikina and Ribeirob view it, amplifies the moral 
skepticism worries instead of answering them, because Bergmann 
introduces additional inscrutable reasons into consideration. Since 
Bergmann has added to God’s inscrutable justifications, they argue 
that there are even additional reason for us to be restrained about 
attempting to prevent an apparent evil. It would be wrong for 
humans to prevent God-justified evils, because they may bring about 
goods humans cannot determine, or prevent evils they cannot 
determine. Secondly, God, being the creator, has, special rights to 
allow or induce evils for his own inscrutable purposes. If we 
intervene when we should not, there will be problems such as, 
preventing goods from coming to fruition. So unless we have some 
reliable way to distinguish between the various kinds of cases, we 
can only suspend judgment and action (apraxia exists again). 


Aikina and Ribeirob’s conclusion is that skeptical theism generates 
moral skepticism, and the appeal to divine commands cannot save 
the skeptical theist from it as there are problems regarding both the 
content of and the authority behind divine commands. In addition, 
the skeptical theist would need to follow all or only some of God’s 
commands; if all, her moral view will be repugnant; and if some, she 
will be abandoning skeptical theism by exercising her independent 
moral judgment. Lastly, the morally corrosive skepticism generated 
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by skeptical theism will also jeopardize any of the skeptical theist’s 
other responses to the apraxia problem.°? 


Having made their arguments with reference to the Judeo-Christian 
scriptures only, Aikina and Ribeirob have wisely saved themselves 
from making invalid generalizations which some scholars make 
about religious issues after examining the case of one religion. Islam 
as a religion and way of life, does not have room for skeptical theism 
as we Shall see in Chapter Eight. The teachings of Islam found in the 
Qur’an have been the same since it was revealed, there are no 
versions or revisions of its text. Additional details about its 
teachings are preserved in volumes of books containing authentic 
sayings and deeds (hadith) of the Prophet of Islam, peace be upon 
him. Muslims must belief in all the commands of God and abide by 
them as much as possible, so the dilemma of “Ought we to obey all 
or only some of God’s commands” does not arise at all. There is no 
provision for a partial belief in Islam, Muslims must believe in all 
the verses of the Qur’an and abide by the rulings of Allah and His 
Messenger on all matters as the following verses indicate: 


Then is it only part of the Book that ye believe in, and do 
ye reject the rest? But what is the reward for those 
among you who behave like this but disgrace in this life? 
And on the Day of Judgment they shall be consigned to 
the most grievous penalty. Baqara, 2:85 


It is not fitting for a Believer, man or woman when a 
matter has been decided by God and His Apostle, to have 
any option about their decision: if anyone disobeys God 
and His Apostle he is indeed on a clear wrong path. 
Ahzab 33:36 


> Ibid. 
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Finally, the issue of having sects or schools of thought apply to all 
religions, because diversity in opinion and understanding of issues 
is inevitable among humans. Even atheists often disagree on many 
issues and ideas.** 


53 Refer to https://www.atheists.org/activism/resources/about-atheism/ accessed 
on September 16, 2022. 
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Chapter Six 


RESPONSE OF CHRISTIAN THEISTS TO ARGUMENTS FOR 
ATHEISM 


From what has been covered in this book and perhaps in other 
literature on arguments for atheism, you will notice that the 
arguments for atheism mostly come people who are familiar with or 
had a faith in Christianity, given their family backgrounds, but have 
reasons for abandoning their faith at a later stage of their lives. 
William L. Rowe, for instance, revealed that his examination of the 
origins of the Bible caused him to doubt its being divine in nature. 
As a result, he began to look and pray for signs of the existence of 
God. He said the absence of religious experiences of the appropriate 
kind left him free to seriously explore the grounds for disbelief.~4 
Therefore, it’s not surprising to find Christian theologians and 
philosophers responding to atheists’ arguments for atheism. 
Theodicies and arguments for skeptical theism form part of these 
responses. In this chapter, we shall see how four Christian theists 
responded to the argument for atheism. 


The Response of William P. Alston 


William P. Alston (November 29, 1921 — September 13, 2009) 
earned his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1951, taught in 
a number of universities and held the position of a past president of 
the Central Division of the American Philosophical Association, the 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology and the Society of Christian 


54 “William L. Rowe” https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/William L. Rowe accessed 
on October 28, 2022 
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Philosophers. He was also the founding editor of both The Journal 
of Philosophical Research and Faith and Philosophy.*° 


In his paper titled The Inductive Argument from Evil and the Human 
Cognitive Condition, Alston was concerned with the inductive 
argument from evil, that is, the empirical /probabilistic argument 
that claims that evil constitutes empirical evidence against the 
existence of God. More specifically, his paper contributes to a 
certain criticism of that argument by using one of the most careful 
and perspicuous formulations of the argument contained in the 
earlier (1979) version of William Rowe’s evidential argument from 
evil:°° 


I. There exist instances of intense suffering which an 
omnipotent, omniscient being could have prevented without 
thereby losing some greater good or permitting some evil 
equally bad or worse. 


2. An omniscient, wholly good being would prevent the 
occurrence of any intense suffering it could, unless it could 
not do so without thereby losing some greater good or 
permitting some evil equally bad or worse. 


3. There does not exist an omnipotent, omniscient, wholly 
good being. 


55 “William P. Alston” retrieved from 
https://www.encyclopedia.com/humanities/encyclopedias-almanacs-transcripts- 
and-maps/alston-william-p-1921. 


5° William P. Alston (1996) “The Inductive Argument from Evil and the Human 
Cognitive Condition” in The Evidential Argument From Evil, edited by Daniel 
Howard-Snyder, Indiana University Press. Pp 97-125. 
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Alston uses the term gratuitous suffering for any case of intense 
suffering, E, that satisfies premise | and sets out his agnostic thesis 
in details and adding his bit to the case for it. His criticism claims 
“that the magnitude or complexity of the question is such that our 
powers, access to data, and so on are radically inadequate to provide 
sufficient warrant for accepting 1. And if that is so, the inductive 
argument collapses.” He points that since he is criticizing Rowe’s 
argument, his concern is to argue that we are not justified in 
asserting 1A for the particular kinds of suffering on which Rowe 
focuses: 


1 A. E is such that an omnipotent, omniscient being could 
have prevented it without thereby losing some greater good 
or permitting some evil equally bad or worse. 


Alston says he is most interested in suggestions that constitute live 
possibilities for divine reasons for permitting Bambi's and Sue's 
suffering. He explains different theodicies in relation to the cases of 
Bambi and Sue. Beginning with a traditional theme that human 
suffering is God's punishment for sin, he posits that this hardly 
applies to Bambi or Sue. While explaining the theodicy of natural 
evil, which is not for any suffering resulting from human 
wickedness, Alston says it has possible application to Bambi, but 
not to Sue. While explaining the natural law theodicy, he quotes 
Bruce Reichenbach's 1982 work, Evil and a Good God. Part of the 
quotation is that, 


The natural evils which afflict us—diseases, sickness, 
disasters, birth defects—are all the outworking of the natural 
system of which we are a part. They are the byproducts made 
possible by that which is necessary for the greater good. 


Alston suggests that we are in no position to judge that God does not 
have sufficient reason of the Reichenbach kind for refraining from 
interfering in Bambi case. He emphasizes that, unlike other 
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theodicies he has discussed earlier, the natural law theodicy 
addresses the question of animal as well as human suffering because 
if the value of a lawful universe justifies the suffering resulting from 
the operation of those laws, that would apply to suffering at all levels 
of the chain of being. He adds that “To know what is metaphysically 
possible in the way of alternative systems of natural order, we would 
have to have as firm a grasp of this subject matter as we have of the 
chemical constitution of familiar substances like water and salt.” 


After gathering suggestions from a variety of theodicies on reasons 
God might have for permitting suffering, Alston states that each of 
these suggestions represents one or more kinds of reasons that God 
might conceivably have for some of the suffering in the world, and 
believes that no one is in a position to reasonably “assert, with 
respect to any of those reasons, that God would not permit some 
cases of suffering for that reason.” 


After explaining each theodical suggestions on God’s reasons for 
permitting the Bambi and Sue cases, or any other particular cases of 
suffering, Alston identifies various limits to the cognitive powers, 
opportunities, and achievements of skeptical theists in arguing that 
they are not in a position to deny that God could have reason for 
various cases of evil. He mentions the following cognitive limits that 
have formed the backbone of his argument. 


1. Lack of data: This includes, among others, the secrets of the 
human heart, the detailed constitution and structure of the universe, 
and the remote past and future. 


2. Complexity greater than we can handle: There is especially the 
difficulty of holding vast complexes of fact—different possible 
worlds or different systems of natural law—together in the mind 
sufficiently for comparative evaluation. 
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3. Difficulty of determining what is metaphysically possible or 
necessary: It is extremely difficult to find any sufficient basis for 
claims as to what is metaphysically possible, given the essential 
natures of things, the exact character of which is often obscure to us. 


4. Ignorance of the full range of possibilities: When we are trying 
to establish negative conclusion and if we don't know whether or not 
there are possibilities beyond the ones we have thought of, we are in 
a very bad position to show that there are no divine purposes for 
permitting evil. 


5. Ignorance of the full range of values: As regards whether some 
good is related to an evil in such a way as to justify God in permitting 
it, we are in a very poor position to answer the question if we don't 
know the extent to which there are modes of value beyond those of 
which we are aware due to our ignorance of the full range of 
possibilities. 


6. Limits to our capacity to make well-considered value judgments: 
The chief example of this is the difficulty in making comparative 
evaluations of large complex wholes. 


While Alston agrees that we cannot see how any reason we know of 
justifies God in permitting evil, he argues that Rowe wrongly infers 
that no good we know of justifies God in permitting them because 
we are in no position to make that judgment. He ends his response 
with these words: 


This completes my case for the "agnostic thesis,” the claim that we 
are simply not in a position to justifiably assert, with respect to 


Bambi or Sue or other cases of suffering, that God, if He exists, 
would have no sufficient reason for permitting it.*” 


5°” William P. Alston, op. cit. 
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Alston’s response to Rowe’s argument from evils doesn’t 
adequately resolve the case of Bambi and Sue. By calling it agnostic 
thesis, he is simply reaffirming his position as a skeptical theist who 
agrees that we cannot see how any reason we know of justifies God 
in permitting evil. 


The Response of John M. Ostrowick 


In his response to what he calls the strongest atheistic version of the 
problem of evil offered by William L. Rowe and Paul Draper, 
Ostrowick expresses his considered view that the only currently 
worthy target for a theist is Rowe’s/Draper’s argument from 
gratuitous evil (GE). He reveals that the purpose of his paper is to 
show how evolution might in fact be a good answer to the argument 
from GE, and very specifically, the version of the argument known 
as E2. E2 stands for the gratuitous evil that caused a fawn to die 
alone and slowly in a natural forest fire after several days of 
suffering.°* 


Ostrowick begins his paper by stating that it discusses whether the 
Theory of Evolution (TE) threatens religion as many believers 
would claim, and says it is probably worth pointing out that 
believers have various strengths of belief in the literal truth of 
scripture. So, he states his views about the Bible in the following 
words which he supports with citations from J.S. Kloppenborg’s 
work (“The Sayings Gospel Q and the Quest of the Historical Jesus’, 
The Harvard Theological Review, 89 (1996), 311-2), and the Bible: 


58 There is an error by Ostrowick in labelling the case of the fawn as E2. El 
represents the case of the fawn and E2 of the girl, Sue. To confirm this, refer to 
William L. Rowe, “The Evidential Argument from Evil: A Second Look,” in The 
Evidential Argument from Evil, ed. Daniel Howard-Snyder, Indiana University 
Press, 1996), p. 263-282.This error, however, does not affect his work because he 
focusses his argument on the case of the fawn, though he labels it E2. 
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We start with a simple point, namely, that it seems reasonably clear 
that the Bible is not inerrant. It is well—attested in the literature that 
there are prior versions of the Bible which are incomplete — such 
as the hypothetical Q document, and the theory of Markan priority. 
This evidence shows that the current Bible could not have come 
from one source, and is thus a compilation. If the Bible did not 
come from one source (perhaps God), it would be expected to 
contain human errors and contradictions. And, since the Bible is 
known to contain errors and apparent contradictions, it seems to 
follow, again, that the Bible is not directly divine in origin. Some 
of the overt scientific errors present in the Bible include, for 
example, the claim that plants and light were created before the 
sun (Gen. 1:3 and Gen. 1:14). Then there are contradictions, such 
as whether or not anyone has seen the face of God (Gen. 32:30 
versus John 1:18 and 1 John 4:12), and disagreement on how Eve 
was created (Gen. 1:27: vs. Gen. 2:18—22). Just these few cases 
seem to demonstrate biblical fallibility. Hence, biblical literalism 
is untenable.” 


Ostrowick says one of the points of his paper is to show that belief 
in God, and in the doctrine of creationism, can come apart. 
Creationism can be supported in the absence of God by suggesting 
that some non-divine intelligence created us while belief in God 
doesn’t formally entail that God would intervene in speciation. So, 
if the argument that God and creation, and specifically the creation 
of species, can come apart, then some varieties of creationism being 
false, would not negate theism. From this, it follows that TE does 
not threaten theism. He further explains that the Book of Genesis, 
when taken literally, directly contradicts scientific fact regarding the 


°° John M. Ostrowick, “Does Evolution Really Threaten Religion?” Journal of 
Theology for Southern Africa, Issue 146 July 2013 pages 79-103. I used the Pre- 
publication edition available at 
https ://www.academia.edu/3611942/Does Evolution Really Threaten Religion 

accessed on October 29, 2022. 
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manifestation of anatomically modern humans. So, if Genesis (or 
the Creation story) is false, then Christian soteriology is also likely 
false or redundant, because St. Paul’s explanation of Original Sin 
refers unequivocally to the story in Genesis and this is specifically 
why theists are the primary rejecters of Theory of Evolution. 


Ostrowick’s paper has “argued that the Theory of Evolution (TE) is 
likely true and creationism, in regards to speciation, is likely false, 
and that God’s role may have been to merely create the physical 
laws that govern it or initiate it.” And that TE at most threatens 
Christian soteriology; but may not threaten religion broadly nor does 
it threaten Jesus’ value as a moral teacher or even his divinity. 
Rather, these threats come from physicalism, which is the doctrine 
that there is nothing more than matter; in particular, there are no 
spirits. 


Ostrowick provides a brief synopsis of the Problem of Evil and then 
distinguishes between natural and moral evils. Moral evils are those 
sufferings inflicted upon sentient beings by intelligent sentient 
beings while natural evils are sufferings inflicted upon sentient 
beings by natural causes that are not necessarily having intelligence 
or intentionality. So the argument from natural evil asks: Why would 
God want sentient beings to suffer accidental pain? 


Ostrowick notes that there are a number of problems with Skeptical 
Theism which render it ineffective as a defence against Rowe’s GE 
argument, and particularly E2. So E2 requires a different response 
which his paper provides. He suggests that this response is available 
to a theist who is prepared to accept that the Theory of Evolution 
(TE) is true. He calls it Theistic Evolutionary Theodicy (TET) and 
explains it following words: 


TET: God created the laws of evolution so that creatures could 
evolve. Since it is necessary for evolution that natural evils such as 


death occur, our world is one in which evolution takes place through 
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causally necessary natural evils. In order to provide challenges for 
creatures to overcome, and hence, cause the evolution of species, 
natural evils must therefore occur. Hence, because God wants 
creatures to become better at surviving and improve by themselves, 
death is a necessary part of life. Those creatures which are 
accidentally born with advantageous features will likely survive to 
Died, and thus, God’s creatures will improve automatically over 
time. 


Ostrowick’s conclusions are that TE is strongly supported by the 
evidence, and that scriptural literalism is problematic. Secondly, TE 
threatens soteriology — but nothing more, this was to show that TE 
does not threaten theism broadly. Thirdly, the argument that if GEs 
exist, then perhaps God does not exist requires confirmation of the 
existence of GEs, an example of which may be Rowe’s E2. In all 
cited responses to GE, E2 cannot be successfully dismissed. Since 
our free-will is apparently irrelevant to animals’ fates (in many 
cases) or natural disasters like earthquakes, it seems that E2 requires 
a new reply. One reply proposed in this paper is TET: that natural 
evils exist to help creatures, including humans to evolve into 
superior beings. If this is the right answer for E2, then it seems that 
the atheist’s argument from GE is considerably weakened. 


In a simple language, Ostrowick is saying that natural evils are 
needed for evolution to take place and as a result, turn humans and 
other creatures into superior beings. For this reason E2, the evil that 
caused a fawn to die alone in a natural forest fire slowly over several 
days is not gratuitous. 


But the question that remains unanswered is why should the fawn 
suffer for several days instead of dying instantly? This is a 
deficiency in Ostrowick’s thesis that will be explained in the next 
chapter. 


6° Ibid. 
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The Response of Brady J. Collier 


Brady J. Collier, in his PhD thesis, states that the contemporary 
debate on logical argument from evil originates with the publishing 
of J. L. Mackie’s “Evil and Omnipotence,” published in Mind 64, in 
1955. In this article, Mackie articulates the standard version of the 
logical argument from evil by claiming that there are three core 
tenants of theism: God is omnipotent; God is wholly good; and yet 
evil exists. He argues that these are logically inconsistent. Collier 
points out that in 1979, William L. Rowe formulates the first version 
of his evidential argument from evil. It is the most prominent and 
widely discussed argument. He adds that skeptical theism is a 
response to Rowe’s argument from evil. With this background, 
Collier says one goal of his work is to strengthen the skeptical 
theist’s case by introducing a new term: fruitless evil. He suggests 
an original notion of fruitless evil which he defines as “instances of 
evil that do not lead to instances of greater good or prevent 
instances of worse evil” and comes up with a holistic response to 
Rowe’s argument from a categorically Christian perspective. By 
Christian he means that salvation comes from Christ alone and the 
Bible is the ultimate source of authority. 


Collier reports that proponents of the logical argument from evil 
argue that the existence of God and the existence of evil are logically 
incompatible and the free will defense provides a solid reason for 
refuting this claim. He cites Augustine’s argument that free will in 
itself is a sufficient good for the evil that results from misuse of free 
will, so, it is logically possible that God would not always eliminate 
evil, especially if permitting it has an overriding purpose (greater- 
good theodicy). This defence made Rowe to present a tighter 
argument with specific examples of presumed gratuitous evil. Rowe 
demands that in order to preserve a greater-good theodicy, one must 
be able to find the specific good that comes from the evils suffered 
by a fawn and a small girl. 
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Collier suggests that the acknowledgement and assessment of sin 
and the Fall are important components of his work. The work makes 
the explicit case that the Fall of man impairs man’s thinking. His 
pre-fallen cognitive abilities have been replaced by stupidity, 
dullness, blindness and inability to perceive God or to perceive him 
in his handiwork. Building upon Michael Bergmann’s skeptical 
theses, Collier affirms Bergmann’s position while adding an 
introductory modifier and a fifth thesis. With these additions, he 
formulates a skeptical theist position that includes fruitless evil. It is 
as follows: 


Due (partially) to the Fall of man 


(ST1) We have no good reason for thinking that the possible goods 
we know of are representative of the possible goods there are. 


(ST2) We have no good reason for thinking that the possible evils 
we know of are representative of the possible evils there are. 


(ST3) We have no good reason for thinking that the entailment 
relations we know of between possible goods and the permission of 
possible evils are representative of the entailment relations there 
are between possible goods and the permission of possible evils. 


(ST4) We have no good reason for thinking that the total moral value 
or disvalue we perceive in certain complex states of affairs 
accurately reflects the total moral value or disvalue they really 
have. 


(ST5) We have no good reason for thinking that all particular 
instances of evil enable a corresponding specific instance of evil. 


Collier notes that the two additions he introduces provide a unique 
and important enhancement of the skeptical theist’s position and that 
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the skeptical theist’s skepticism does not derive exclusively from the 
Fall. 


Collier says, in Scripture, the concept of fruit often connotes 
profitability and or purpose. By combining the concepts of evil and 
fruit-bearing, it is possible to see how some instances of evil do in 
fact produce fruit. Man’s obedient actions are fruitful while his 
disobedient and distant actions are fruitless. Collier also states that 
God created man with some sense of freedom that enables him to 
sin. God uses instances of evil and suffering to bring about specific 
instances of good; we have no reason to think He does this in every 
single instance of evil or suffering. These instances may be termed 
fruitless. Jesus teaches that if we remain distant and disobedient to 
Him, then we bear no fruit. Collier summarises his response to the 
Rowe’ evidential argument from evil with these words: 


Fruitless evil has been defined and explained as those instances of evil 
that exist for no other reason than they are a part of this particular fallen 
world. These evils stand in stark contrast to those instances of evil that 
bear fruit, such as instance of evil that lead to a greater good or prevent 
a worse evil. The acknowledgement of fruitless evils enables the 
believer to sidestep Rowe’s argument without committing to the notion 
of gratuitous evil.°! 


The response by Collier, like that of Ostrowick, certainly has a 
deficiency that will be explained in the next chapter. 


The Response of Tim Stratton 

Tim Stratton, a professor at Trinity College of the Bible and 
Theological Seminary and president of Freethinking Ministries, 
begins his response to Lex Luthor and the atheists who rely on the 


existence of evil as a reason to think God might not exist, by 
clarifying that a Maximally Great Being (God) is perfectly good and 


6! Tbid. page 78. 
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all-loving. God is also all-powerful. He is the ultimate standard of 
love and there is nothing logically possible that He cannot do. He 
then suggests that the first thing that must be pointed out is that the 
existence of evil is actually an evidence for the existence of God. 
This conclusion comes via deductive logic through a version of 
moral argument: 


1- If God does not exist, then objective moral values and duties do 
not exist. 

2- Evil exists (Lex and many atheists offer it as evidence against 
God). 

3- Therefore, objective moral values and duties exist (some things 
are morally evil). 

4- Therefore, God exists. 


A question that Stratton asks is, why would a Maximally Great Being 
who is perfectly good allow humans to suffer and experience evil? 
The answer, which he provides to this questions, is that “If God 
desired to make a world where the sentient beings in that world 
could experience a real and loving relationship with their creator, 
they must possess free will.” Moreover, true love exists only if it is 
free from external coercion. It is logically impossible for force and 
freedom to characterize the love existing between two persons, or 
between God and man. With this logic, it is indeed possible for a 
perfectly good God to co-exist with suffering in this world at the 
same time. The argument made by Stratton to prove the existence 
of God is as follows: 


1- If a Maximally Great Being (God) exists, He is perfectly good 
and all loving (this is the property of omnibenevolence). 


2- If God is all-loving, He desires a true love relationship with all 
mankind (1 Tim 2:4). 
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3- If true love is to be attained, all mankind must possess genuine 
free will. 


4- If mankind possesses free will, then mankind can freely choose 
to do evil. 


5- If a Maximally Great Being (God) exists He is all-powerful (this 
is the property of omnipotence). 


6- Therefore, God could prevent evil actions by eradicating human 
free will (He would have the power). 


7- If God eradicates free will, then He eradicates the possibility of 
true love with humanity. 


8- Eternal love with God is the ultimate good humans can 
experience & humans freely choosing to love God brings Him 
ultimate glory. 


9- Therefore, preventing love would be evil. 

10- Therefore, it would be evil to eradicate libertarian free will. 
11- Therefore, it would be evil for God to eradicate evil. 

12- Therefore, since God is good, He allows evil. 

Stratton says it is logical to conclude that an all-powerful, all- 
knowing, and perfectly good God exists. Being perfectly good, He 
is also all-loving and being all-loving, He desires an authentic and 
eternal loving relationship with humans. Because of this desire, He 
had to give us the free will to choose to love Him or reject Him. 


Rejection brings sin which infected this world with evil, pain, and 
terrible suffering. 
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This is an interesting contribution towards refuting the atheists’ 
argument that existence of evil could mean the non-existence of 
God, because Stratton reversed the argument from evil by showing 
that the existence of evil, in fact, proves the existence of God. 
However, the response by Stratton, like those of Ostrowick and 
Collier, also has a deficiency that will be explained in the next 
chapter. 
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Chapter Seven 
RECENT RESPONSE TO THE ARGUMENTS FOR ATHEISM 


The dictionary definition of error is “‘a mistake, especially one that 
causes problems or affects the result of something.”®* This chapter 
regards mistakes, inconsistencies and unacceptable use of 
methodology of realizing truth about a material or spiritual 
phenomenon as errors. It presents a number of errors in arguments 
in support of atheism that affect their results (the conclusions made). 


My response to the observed errors in arguments for atheism will 
obviously reflect my belief and philosophy as a Muslim theist. For 
this reason, it will not be out place if I begin this chapter with a brief 
explanation of the Islamic belief system, especially for the benefit 
of readers who rely on distorted information about Islam or have 
very little knowledge of it. Next, the chapter explains some 
deficiencies detected in earlier responses made by William P. 
Alston, John M. Ostrowick, Brady J. Collier and Tim Stratton to the 
argument from evil. This is followed by my response to the errors I 
observe in the general arguments for atheism, which I call recent, to 
differentiate it from earlier responses by other theists and 
philosophers. 


The Islamic Belief System 


Islam, which means total submission to the will of Allah, has divine 
precepts and guidelines for the spiritual and temporal life of 
Muslims. These precepts and guidelines are permanent, 
unchangeable and devoid of defects. A Muslim on the other hand, is 
someone who believes in Islam, so, the difference between him and 
the religion is that as a human being, he may have certain 


6? Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary, 9" edition. 2015. Oxford University 
Press. 
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weaknesses in observing some of its teachings while the teachings 
remain pure, perfect and applicable for all times. 


The Holy Qur’an contains the words of Allah which were revealed 
to Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) through Archangel 
Jibril (Gabriel) in about 23 years in bits and in accordance with the 
needs of the time, events and situations. Whenever a verse or verses 
of the Qur’an were revealed to him, he would recite them to his 
companions who would then memorize and or write them down. 


Hadith or Tradition of Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) is 
second to the Holy Qur’an and is also a source of Islamic teachings 
which Muslims must use. A number of the verses of the Qur’an, like 
this one, enjoins Muslims to abide by the hadith of the Prophet: 


“And whatsoever the Messenger (Muhammad) 
gives you, take it and whatsoever he forbids you, 
abstain from it. And fear Allah; indeed, Allah is 
severe in penalty.”” Hashr, 59: 7 


The Prophet made an elaborate and most dependable interpretation 
of the Holy Qur’an through his sayings, deeds and silent approval of 
what his companions did in his presence. This is what Hadith, 
traditions or “Sunnah” of the Prophet means. These traditions were 
also committed to memory and written down by the Prophet’s 
companions. The traditions are kept in volumes and well separated 
from the Holy Qur’an, which contains the words of Allah only. One 
amazing thing about Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, is that 
he didn’t attend any school or taught by any tutor and, therefore, 
couldn’t read and write. 


Muslims must believe in the six articles of faith, namely, belief in 
Allah, His Books, His messengers, His angels, the Last day (when 
they will be resurrected after death to account for their actions on 
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earth) and Destiny. Believing in destiny means that Muslims must 
believe that whatever happens to them, good or bad, is ordained by 
Allah. Nothing can happen without Allah’s will. Despite being the 
controller of everything, Allah provides humans and jinns with some 
freedom to do as they wish, to be righteous or to be rebellious, but 
they are enjoined to be righteous and shun evils. Allah also sets limit 
to our actions, for example, we must eat, drink, go to the toilet, sleep 
and die whether we like it or not. A belief in destiny does not mean 
folding our arms and waiting for Allah to change our condition, we 
must strive and do the right thing. Qur’an says: 


Indeed, Allah will not change the condition of a people 
until they change what is in themselves. Ra’ad, 13:11 


Islam is not just a religion but a comprehensive way of life. This is 
because when you gather all the “do’s” and “don’ts relating to 
visiting the toilet, social life, marriage, child rearing, education, 
politics, agriculture, business, and so on, which are contained in the 
Holy Qur’an and Hadith (sayings) of Prophet Muhammad, peace be 
upon him, you find that a complete way of life exists. Practicing 
Islam is not a private affair, because Islam directs how its followers 
should interact not only with one another but with non-Muslims too. 
It is, therefore, concerned with the personal and public life of 
Muslims and rejects secularism which robs people of divine 
guidance and places them at the mercy of man-made laws that are 
replete with selfishness, inadequacies and manipulations. 


God has the power to create something (like the universe) from 
nothing or from His existing creatures, for instance, He created 
Prophet Adam (peace be upon him) from clay (no father no mother) 
and created Adam’s wife, Eve or Hauwa’ from her husband (with 
no mother). God also created a man, Prophet Isa (Jesus), peace be 
upon him, through a woman alone (no father) and to actualize all the 
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possibilities, He created us though our mothers and fathers. Some 
of the attributes of God are that He is one, He is eternal, He does not 
give birth to a child and nothing resembles Him. The following 
verses of the Qur’an mention these attributes: 


“Say: He is God, the One and Only; God the Eternal, 
Absolute; He begetteth not, nor is He begotten; and there 
is none like unto Him’’. Ikhlas, 112:1-4. 


Muslims are required to belief in the continuity of Islam because all 
prophets and messengers from Adam, peace be upon him to 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, were chosen by Allah irrespective 
of whether they preached Christianity, Judaism or Islam. In fact they 
were Muslims (i.e. those who submitted themselves to Allah) and 
taught their followers to practice Islam (submission to Allah). The 
following verse of the Qur’an, which addresses Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, indicates this: 


“We have sent thee inspiration, as We sent it to Noah and the 
Messengers after him: We sent inspiration to Abraham, 
Isma’il, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, to Jesus, Job, Jonah, 
Aaron and Solomon, and to David We gave the Psalms”. 
Nisa’, 4:163. 


This continuity is also shown by the fact that the same and only God 
who appointed all the prophets, also revealed all the Holy Books 
used at different times. Muslims are required to believe in all the 
Holy Books and but follow the teachings of the Holy Qur’an being 
the final revelation and the most comprehensive of all. Allah dictates 
this requirement in the Holy Qur’an: 


“Say: “We believe in God, and in what has been revealed 
to us and what was revealed to Abraham, Isma’il, Isaac, 
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Jacob and the Tribes and in (the Books) given to Moses, 
Jesus and the Prophets from their Lord: We make no 
distinction between one and another among them, and to 
God do we bow our will (in Islam).”’ AV Imrana 3:84. 


The relationship between Judaism, Christianity and Islam is that of 
continuity of the divine guidance and of replacement of one form of 
worship with another. This continuity of Allah’s messages to 
mankind on how to worship Him can clearly be seen in the ways the 
Apostles were sent and the relationship between the Holy Books 
revealed to them. The Apostles and the Holy Books came in a 
manner that confirmed and or foretold the coming or teachings of 
one another. The following verse of the Qur’an shows this: 


“We gave Moses the Book and followed him up with a 
succession of Apostles: We gave Jesus the son of Mary 
Clear (signs) and strengthened him with the Holy Spirit. 
Baqara 2:87. 


In another verse of the Holy Qur’an, we are informed that Jesus, 
peace be upon him, told his followers (Children of Israel) that he 
was an Apostle of God sent to confirm what had come before him 
and to foretell the coming of Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon 
him. 


“And remember, Jesus the son of Mary said: “O children 
of Israel I am the Apostle of God (sent) to you confirming 
the Law (which came) before me and giving glad tiding of 
an Apostle to come after me whose name shall be Ahmad.” 
Saff, 61:6. 
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Ahmad or Muhammad means “‘the praised one.” A. Yusuf Ali, author 
of a very popular English translation and commentary of the Holy 
Qur’an, explains that the name Ahmad is almost the translation of 
the Greek word “Periclytos”. He also states that the Greek word 
“Paracletos” which means the “comforter’ is an easy corruption 
from “Periclytos” which is almost a literal translation of the name 
Ahmad or Muhammad. He also mentions that there were Gospels 
that had perished but whose remnants can still be found and they 
were specific in their reference to Prophet Muhammad, peace be 
upon him. An example was the Gospel of St. Barnabas, the Italian 
translation of which still exists in a library at Vienna. It was also 
edited in 1970 with an English translation.© 


To warn Jews and Christians whose religions should have expired 
with the coming of Prophet Muhammad, and also to warn the rest of 
mankind, Allah says: 


“Tf anyone desires a religion other than Islam (submission to 
God) never will it be accepted of him; and in the Hereafter he 
will be in the ranks of those who have lost (all spiritual 
good).” Al Imrana, 3:85 


“Those who deny God and His Apostles and (those who) wish 
to separate God from His Apostles, saying: “We believe in 
some but reject others”, and (those who) wish to take a course 
midway, - they are in truth (equally) unbelievers and We have 
prepared for unbelievers a humiliating punishment.” Nisa’, 
4:150—151 


Islam is also concerned with the wellbeing of animals and prohibits 
cruelty towards them. In a hadith, Abdullah, may Allah be pleased 


3 See a footnote to chapter 61:6 in A, Yusuf Ali’s The Holy Qur’an: Text, 
Translation and Commentary published by the Islamic foundation. 
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with him, narrated that the Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him, 
said 


A woman was punished because she had kept a cat tied 
until it died, and (as a punishment for this offence) she was 
thrown into the Hell. She had not provided it with food, nor 
drink, and had not freed her so that she could it the insects 
of the earth. 


The last issue worthy of mentioning here is how Allah treats people 
when there is a calamity. Ibn Umar, May Allah be pleased with him, 
narrated that the Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him, said, 


If Allah sends punishment upon a nation then it befall upon 
the whole population indiscriminately and then they will be 
resurrected (and judged) according to their deeds.°° 


Deficiencies in Earlier Responses to Arguments from Evil 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, some deficiencies exist in the 
responses of the four Christian theists to the argument from evil. In 
that chapter, we have noted the inadequacy of Alston’s response to 
Rowe’s argument from evil. His agnostic thesis simply reaffirms his 
position as a skeptical theist who agrees that we cannot see how any 
reason we know of, justifies God in permitting the evil suffered by 
Bambi and Sue. His argument is that we are simply not in a position 
to justifiably assert, that God, if He exists, would have no sufficient 


64 Hadith No.151/2241, The Summary Sahih Muslim, Vol. Il. Translated by F. 
Amira Zrein Matraji (2009) Dar el Fiker, Beirut-Lebanon. 


65 Hadith No.2194, The Book of Al-Fitan, Summarized Sahih al Bukhari. 
Translated by Dr. Muhammad Muhsin Khan (1996) Darussalam Publishers and 
Distributers, Riyadh. 
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reason for permitting the evil. Alston could have brought some 
possible reasons to refute Rowe’s argument that Sue and Bambi’s 
suffering was pointless instead of just explaining the six (6) 
cognitive limits that have formed the backbone of his argument. In 
Chapter Two, we have seen Rowe’s argument that when we think of 
any good we know of and consider Bambi's agonizing suffering, it 
is very likely, if not certain, that either the good is not good enough 
or God could have realized it without having to permit El (or 
something else as bad or worse). Alston fails to refute this argument 
by at least using instantiations to show a good that is good enough 
for God in permitting El and also explain why God would prefer to 
realize it through the death of Bambi. 


The problem with John M. Ostrowick’s response to Rowe’s 

evidential argument from evil is his rejection of literal interpretation 

of the verses contained in the Bible in order to make his case. He 
66 

says: 


“Genesis, taken literally, directly contradicts scientific fact on the 
matter of the manifestation of anatomically modern humans. So 
if Genesis (or the Creation story) is false, then Christian 
soteriology is also likely false or redundant, since St. Paul’s 
explanation of Original Sin refers explicitly to the story in 
Genesis. And this is precisely why theists are the primary 
objectors to TE.” Page 9. 


“In this paper, we have seen, firstly, that TE is strongly supported 
by the evidence, and that scriptural literalism is problematic.” 
Page 23. 


With this type of response, some Christians would not accept the 
idea that literal interpretation of the Biblical verses should be 
rejected. Even if this rejection is to apply only to some verses, the 
problem will persist. Who will determine which verses should be 


66 See John M. Ostrowick, op. cit, page 9 and page 23. 
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excluded from literal interpretation? The strength of Ostrowick’s 
response is that, unlike Collier and Stratton, he addresses the 
argument against gratuitous evil for animals because the Theistic 
Evolutionary Theodicy he formulated, teaches that God created the 
laws of evolution so that creatures (humans, animals, insects, etc.) 
can be turned into superior beings. So, the world is one in which 
evolution takes place through causally necessary natural evils. 
Despite this strength, the theodicy does not refute the existence of 
gratuitous evil for the terrible agony that Rowe’s fawn experienced 
for several days before dying, as the prolonged suffering has nothing 
to do with the evolutionary process. 


The response of Brady J. Collier has two deficiencies that render it 
unsuccessful. His notion of fruitless evil, the “instances of evil that 
do not lead to instances of greater good or prevent instances of 
worse evil,” which is the bedrock of his thesis, is mistaken. This is 
because the evil is fruitless only from the side of a human being that 
sins. If, for example, a woman commits a sin by killing a boy 
through poisoning, the evil is fruitless from her side. However, the 
same evil can be fruitful when it serves God’s purpose for 
terminating the life of the boy in this way, or fruitful for him if the 
evil act makes it possible for him to obtain an endless bliss from 
God, when resurrected. Another deficiency is that Collier’s fruitless 
evil, being different from Rowe’s gratuitous evil, is limited to sins 
committed by humans. But the notion of gratuitous evil includes 
natural evils like earthquakes and volcanoes causing the death of 
animals that are not sinful. Certainly, Collier response does not 
provide an answer that refutes the existence of gratuitous evil for 
animals (including Rowe’s fawn). 


Tim Stratton based his response on freedom which God gives to 
humans so as to facilitate an authentic and eternal loving 
relationship with them. They are given the freedom to love or reject 
God. “With rejection comes sin and these transgressions have 
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infected this world with evil, pain, and terrible suffering.” °’ The 
deficiency in this response is that it lacks answers to the suffering of 
non-humans like animals, insects and micro-organisms. These 
creatures lack free will, but they also suffer from evils. 


Response to the Arguments of Epicurus and Aaron Jones 


Let’s begin with the argument of the Greek philosopher Epicurus 
(342-271 BCE) who claimed that if God is all-powerful and good, 
then evil would not exist. For him, the existence of evil in the world 
is a reason for the non-existence of God. He was wrong in expecting 
the kind of life that exists in the Paradise to exist on earth. Similarly, 
Aaron Jones also asks “Why Would God Allow Bad Things to 
Happen?” He claims that the easiest answer to this question is that 
God doesn’t exist. There is also an error in this reply. 


The response to the arguments of Epicurus and Jones is that evil 
must exist because the world cannot be a Paradise. In addition, there 
must be tests and challenges in this world for humans and jinns, so 
that those who succeed will enter Paradise where evil and suffering 
never exist. God created test instruments like Satan whom He 
provided with certain powers, long life and assistants among jinns 
and humans for the purpose of deluding us. There are also other 
distractions such as women, wealth, sports, etc. also serving as 
instruments for testing humans. Without these distractors, the tests 
will be worthless. Similarly, without the freedom of choice given to 
humans, they will be like robots and the tests will be meaningless. 
Testing does not mean that God could not know who among humans 
and jinns will lead a righteous life and who will disobey Him. The 
tests allow them to use their freedom to do good or bad and thereby, 
facilitate the basis for a just punishment for their sins or a reward for 
their good deeds. 


67 Tim Stratton, op. cit. 
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Let’s make an analogy that can be called the Multiple Choice Test 
analogy. The validity and effectiveness of a multiple choice test as 
means of assessing abilities, for instance, of candidates seeking for 
a job position at Badume Broadcasting Company, requires the use 
of good distractors. Distractors are options that confuse us when 
taking objective tests because they are very close to the correct 
answer. Look at the following multiple choice question with 
different options under the first and second scenarios, and no option 
under the third: 


1° scenario 2™4 scenario 3" scenario 

One of the | One of the qualities | One of the qualities 

qualities of a good | of a good newscaster | of a good 

newscaster is is newscaster is 

a) ability to read a) ability to write a ability to read news 

news in public. book. without 
pronunciation 

b) ability to read b) ability to watch errors. 

latest news. films. 


c) ability to read c) ability to read 


news without news without 
pronunciation pronunciation errors. 
errors. 


d) ability to listen to 
d) ability to detect | radio . 
fake news. 


It is easier for a candidate to choose the correct answer (option c) in 
the second scenario than in the first. However, the options in the 
second scenario are not as useful as the ones in the first scenario in 
terms of helping the examiner to determine the best candidate for 
the job. Under the third scenario, there is no option but only the 
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correct answer waiting to be picked by the candidates without any 
challenge or difficulty. We can see the varying levels of difficulty: 
the first scenario is difficult, the second is less difficult while the 
third has zero difficulty. The scenario with zero difficulty is 
analogous to the type of world atheists are expecting to see: a world 
without any form of evil or suffering. But that is not the case, God 
created humans with certain freedom to do as they wish but to be 
tested and held responsible for their actions. Without evil and 
suffering, the test will be ineffective. The following hadith of the 
Prophet, peace be upon him, teaches that in our worldly life, what 
leads to Hell is easy to do, while what leads to Paradise is difficult 
to do: 


The Hell fire is surrounded by all kinds of desires and passions, 
while Paradise is surrounded by all kinds of disliked 
undesirable things. 


Life in our world is meant to be ephemeral and full of evils, 
difficulties and challenges, but life in the Paradise, which is prepared 
for deserving believers, is eternal and free of evils, difficulties and 
challenges. The world cannot be a Paradise, and people cannot be 
robots. Think of what will happen to the income of car mechanics 
if car manufacturers start producing cars that will remain without 
any mechanical fault during their entire lifespan. Similarly, ponder 
on what will happen to the income of physicians and producers of 
pharmaceuticals if no one suffers from any disease or mental and 
physical disorders for a life time. Taking a world without any form 


68 This was narrated by Abu Huraira, Hadith No.2110, The Book of Ar-Riqaq, 
Summarized Sahih al Bukhari. Translated by Dr. Muhammad Muhsin Khan 
(1996) Darussalam Publishers and Distributers, Riyadh 
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of evil and suffering as a necessary condition for the existence of 
God is, to say the least, utopian. 


The following verses show that Allah is the creator of all things, 
including evil. He created death (an evil) and life to test us, and He 
created whatever we do: 


And He created all things, and He is, of all things, Knowing. 
An’am, 6:101 


He is the One Who created death and life in order to test 
which of you is best in deeds. And He is the Almighty, All- 
Forgiving. Mulk, 67:2 


Every soul shall taste death, and We will test you with evil 
and with good as trial, and to Us you will be returned. 
Anbtya’i 21: 35 


He said “Do you worship that which you (yourselves) 
carve, while Allah created you and that which you do?” 
Saffat, 37: 95-96 


Wherever you are, death will find you out, even if you are in 
towers built up strong and high! If some good befalls them, 
they say, ‘This is from God’; but if evil, they say, ‘This is 
from you’ (O Prophet). Say: ‘All things are from God.’ But 
what has come to these people that they fail to understand a 
single fact?” Nisa, 4:78 


Members of Mu’utazila, a heretical group that deviated from the 
teachings of Islam, do not attribute evil to Allah in order to free Him 
from it, but doing so leads them to commit shirk (polytheism) by 
accepting other creators of evil. Islam vehemently rejects atheism, 
polytheism and pantheism (the belief that God is everything that we 
see or has merged with whatever we see). 
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Response to the Argument of George H. Smith 


Let’s turn to the arguments of George H. Smith for atheism which 
were stated in Chapter One. He argues that atheism is important only 
if and when it results from the habit of reasonableness, and that the 
atheist, armed with the habit of reasonableness would ultimately 
reject the claims of religion and the claims of theism, as false. 


Smith ought to know that the culture of reasonableness is not 
reserved for atheists only. All human beings can reason, but their 
reasoning can be faulty in the absence of divine guidance. Islam, 
for instance, allows reasoning and contemplation, that’s why it calls 
upon man to reflect on God’s creatures, see, for instance, Qur’an 
38:29 and 47:22. In Islam, reasoning is acceptable only when all 
barriers that prevent a person from seeing the truth are removed. In 
relation to this, Ahmed A. Ghorab states that the first step in 
Qur’anic reasoning is the removal of barriers between a person’s 
reasoning and the truth. The barriers he identifies include coercion 
(ikrah) because truth should be realized in a free atmosphere, 
imitation or obedience to one’s ancestors and parents blindly 
(Qur’an 5:105) and relying upon one’s whims (hawa’) because 
irrational desires stop people from realizing the truth (Qur’an 
4:135). Other barriers are conjecture (zann) (Qur’an 10:36), use of 
magic (sihr) which is not a valid way of acquiring knowledge 
(Qur’an 2:102, 10:81 and 20:69), and lastly, priesthood which gives 
priests the monopoly of interpreting the scriptures. Islam is against 
priesthood (Qur’an 9:31). 


On the proofs for the existence of God, Smith argues that the basic 
problem is with the concept of God who is regarded as some kind of 


unknowable being. Smith was wondering how one could talk about, 
conceptualize, or demonstrate the existence of unknowable being. 


7 Ghorab, Ahmed A. (1981) Qur’anic Reasoning. London: Ta-Ha Publishers 
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He then asserts that in principle, this is impossible, therefore, alleged 
proofs for the existence of God must ultimately fail. “If God is 
incomprehensible to man, it would seem rational never to think of 
him at all,”’ he concludes. 


The mistake of atheist scientists like Smith is that of expecting God 
to be known like His creatures. This mistake is akin to expecting a 
circle to have the properties of a triangle before it is said to exist. 
Expecting God to have the properties of creatures such as, having 
material form with colour, texture, smell, weight, breadth and 
height, before accepting His existence is logically incorrect. The 
entire concept of believing in God will be meaningless if He is to be 
seen in the manner people in a village or town will all see a mountain 
in their neighbourhood or the sun in the sky. If this kind of situation 
is to apply to God, every human being will be a believer and the 
notion of disbelief will never come to the mind of people. Humans 
will behave like the fish that, having spent its entire life at the bottom 
of an ocean, never thinks that a dry land exists, let alone 
conceptualize dryness. Expecting God, the Creator, to resemble His 
creatures is an error of treating opposites, pairs or mates in the same 
way. Opposites enable us to know and appreciate differences in the 
nature and essence of things. Examples of opposites or pairs are light 
and darkness, male and female, positive and negative, pleasure and 
pain, knowledge and ignorance, belief and distrust, confession and 
denial, cruelty and kindness, freedom and slavery, and the rest. 
Allah created several pairs or mates; they exist even in what we do 
not know, as the following verses of the Qur’an show: 


Exalted is He who created all pairs — from what the earth 
grows and from themselves and from that which they do not 
know. Ya-seen, 36: 36 


And of all things We created two mates (i.e. counterparts); 
perhaps you will remember. Adh-Dhariyat, 51: 49 
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Attempting to disrespect the inherent differences in opposites or 
pairs is not only harmful to the realisation of truth but illogical 
because treating opposites in the same way can lead to failure or 
even create problems. The use of empirical method in knowing 
material things cannot be applied when it comes to knowing God 
and other spiritual phenomenon because they are immaterial. We 
cannot see them with our eyes, let alone touch them or investigate 
their chemical properties in our laboratories. So, the atheists’ 
argument that God does not exist because He is some kind of 
unknowable being, is irrational and unproven. 


The fact is that God had chosen not to be seen during our life on 
earth, and one of His attributes is that He does not resemble anything 
that we see or conceive with our five senses. In the alternative, He 
reveals His numerous signs in what He creates. The occurrence of 
natural disasters like the tsunami, earthquakes and hurricane, which 
render people helpless despite their knowledge of science and 
technology, are signs of God. Similarly, the beauty of nature, which 
we appreciate, and the wonderful laws of nature, which govern 
matter and energy, and allow us to measure and predict natural 
phenomena, are signs of God. They do not exist as a result of 
accident; this is because they follow a pattern, they maintain a 
balance and work according to a law and a design. Charles Darwin, 
the father of the contentious theory of evolution, says “Everything 
in nature is the result of fixed laws.”’° The question is, who fixed 
the laws? There cannot be a law without a lawgiver or a design 
without a designer. The purposes of the signs of God are, therefore, 
to enable us have a faith in His existence, if we refuse to do this, the 
result will be very bad for us: 


70 Charles Darwin (2003). On the Origin of Species, p.431, edited by Joseph Carroll, 
Broadview Press. 
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But those who deny our signs — We will progressively lead 
them (to destruction) from where they do not know. A’ araf, 
7:182 


Response to the Argument of Paul Lima 


Paul Lima’s first reason for becoming an atheist, as we have seen in 
Chapter One, was the sectarian division that existed between the 
only two Italian Pentecostal churches in Toronto when he was 
growing up, to the extent that “members of each church believed 
that the members of the other would, for their erroneous belief, rot 
in Hell.” Lima argues that “If that is not grounds for atheism, then 
nothing is!” There is an error in this argument. This reason is not 
valid enough to warrant leaving a faith. In fact, all faiths have these 
kinds of divisions including the Islamic faith. The same applies to 
political ideologies, explanations to economic problems and 
atheism. This is how Allah likes people to be. They are not robots, 
they are not designed to be one in belief or conviction like the 
angels. In this regard, Qur’an says: 


And if your Lord had willed, He could have made mankind one 
community, but they will not cease to differ. Hud, 11: 118 


Response to the Argument of Victor J. Stenger 


Victor J. Stenger’s arguments for atheism, which were presented in 
Chapter Two, are based on his review and expansion on the ideas 
associated with New Atheism as presented in the best-selling books 
that appeared between 2004 and 2009, written by Sam Harris, 
Richard Dawkins, Daniel C. Dennett, Christopher Hitchens, and 
himself. In one of the arguments, Stenger claims that not only is 
there no evidence for God, “science shows that God does not exist.” 
He says New Atheists fully recognize the value of other realms of 
thought and activity such as, art, music, literature, poetry and moral 
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philosophy, but where observed phenomena are at issue, they insist 
that scientific method has a proper role, and this includes questions 
about the supernatural and the existence of any god actively 
involving himself in the affairs of the universe. 


Certainly, Stenger expects people to use empirical method to 
establish the existence of God. This is not possible because the 
attributes of God differ from the attributes or properties of His 
creations, especially the material things which scientists subject to 
empirical studies. Stenger also falls into the error of treating 
opposites (God and anything that is non-God) in the same way, like 
other atheists. 


Empiricism is limited to what the senses can perceive as a result of 
observation, pure chance and serendipity. A person’s inability to 
perceive the existence of a hidden treasure in his backyard does not 
mean that the treasure is non-existent. Thus, the existence of 
something does not depend on our ability to perceive it with our 
senses. We cannot have absolute knowledge when we rely upon 
empiricism, postulations and speculations.’' The ultimate truth 
about creation comes from only the Creator Himself, and He makes 
it possible for human beings to have some knowledge of the creation 
according to His will and at the time He chooses. For example, the 
first exoplanets, that is, planets outside of our solar system that 
usually orbit another star in our galaxy, were unknown until in the 
1990s; since then thousands were discovered. One of them is 
Proxima Centauri b; it is the closest known exoplanet to Earth and 
is still about 4 light-years away (one light-year equals 5.88 trillion 


™ For more on this, refer to Sa’idu Sulaiman (2015) Speculation, Science and 
Revelation: From Uncertainties to the Ultimate Truth (2015), available at 
https://www.amazon.com/SPECULATION-SCIENCE-REVELATION- 
Uncertainties-Ultimate-ebook/dp/BOO7BPADJ0/ref=asap_be?ie=UTF8 
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miles, or 9.46 trillion kilometers). Another exoplanet, WASP-96 b, 
was discovered in 2014. It is a world with a sodium rich atmosphere 
and located nearly 1,150 light-years from Earth. A gas giant 
exoplanet called TOI-3757 b was also discovered in 2022.” 


The following verses call upon us to investigate and study nature: 


“Then do they not look at the camels — how they are created? 
And the sky — how it is raised? And at the mountains — how 


they are erected? And the earth — how it is spread out?” 
Ghashiya, 88:17-20 


We cannot use empiricism to know God, but with empiricism we 
can see His signs (ayats) from what He creates, and ultimately know 
Him through them. 


Stenger argues that theists, based on the mistaken notion that the 
universe must have had a beginning of infinite density and 
infinitesimal size called a “singularity,” think there is a gap for God 
provided by the big bang that needs a supernatural creation. He 
debunks this claim and argues that the theists wrongly interpret this 
singularity as the beginning of space and time, because the universe 
probably had no beginning. In relation to the big bang, Stenger 
argues that the bodies in the universe are all withdrawing from one 
another at such a rate that they will eventually come to rest at a vast 
distance. That rate is very precisely set by the fact that the total 
energy of the system was zero at the very beginning, and energy is 
conserved. Therefore, the fact that the rate of expansion of the 


2 Refer to https://exoplanets.nasa.gov/what-is-an-exoplanet/overview/ and 


https://exoplanets.nasa.gov/alien-worlds/strange-new-worlds/ accessed on 
November 21, 2022. 
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universe is exactly what is expected from an initial state of zero 
energy, is a good argument against the existence of God. 


Contrary to what Stenger claims here, the precise and exact rate of 
expansion of the universe indicates the work of God. This is what 
another explanation on how the universe came into being, by Albert 
Hinkelbein, in his book Origin of the Universe, indicates. Every 
matter, he explains, must occupy a space however small, so, without 
space there can never be matter. And without matter and space, the 
concept of time will not hold. Since the universe is expanding and it 
does so at a constant rate, it means the volume of space was 
supposed to be zero at the very beginning. He reasons that when the 
volume of space was zero there was no matter and no time, no 
“before” and no “after”, whatever existed by then was not made of 
matter, was independent of space and had no “before” and “after”. 
Hinkelbein explains further that whatever existed when space was 
zero could not be perceived by feeling, smelling, touching or be 
symbolized by an image because it was not made from matter. ” 


These characteristics of independence of time, space and matter can 
only apply to God for He has no “before” and “after’, and is not 
made out of matter. In fact, He is the Creator of matter the origin of 
which the “big bang” theorists could not explain. The Holy Qur’an 
has this to say concerning the universe and the origin of all living 
things. 


“Do not the unbelievers see that the heavens and the earth 
were joined together (as one unit of creation), before We clove 
them asunder? We made from water every living thing. Will 
they not then believe?” Anbiya’i, 21:30 


73 Albert Hinkelbein, (1972) Origin of the Universe, published by Colins 
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This message to mankind is contained in the Holy Qur’an for over 
1,400 years ago while it was only in the 19" and 20" centuries that 
the theory of evolution and “big bang” theory were made, 
respectively. 


With regard to the theists’ claim that the universe is so fine-tuned 
for life that it could only have been created by an intelligent being, 
Stenger argues that the fine-tuning argument fails because the 
parameters of nature are not fine-tuned at all. He asks, 


Why would an omnipotent god design a universe in which his 
most precious creation, humanity, lives on the knife-edge of 
extinction? This god made a vast universe that is mostly empty 
space and then confined humankind to a tiny speck of a planet, 
where it is destined for extinction long before the universe 
becomes inert. He could have made it possible for us to live 
anywhere. 


Stenger concludes that 


the fine-tuning argument can be countered logically. But all I 
have proved is that the formulation of the fine-tuning argument 
given above fails because several of the postulates cannot be 
justified. They might still be true, or some other formulation 
might be true. You just cannot prove it’s true.” 


The error I observe in this argument is that of seeing fault in 
confining humankind to a tiny speck of a planet: the earth. There 
could be a wisdom and a purpose in God’s creation of different 
planets with different features, and also in choosing the earth as the 
most suitable habitat for human beings and other living organisms. 
If all the planets were to have the same features so that human beings 
can live on anyone of them, as Stenger likes to see, advantages 


™ This is from chapter 4 of Stenger’s book. 
 Thid. 
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emanating from diverse features or properties of the different 
planets will not be obtained. Michael Monet explains that the solar 
system has inner and outer layers, the former is made up of the sun, 
Mercury, Venus and Earth, and the latter of Mars, asteroids and 
miscellaneous space debris. Although these planets are light-years 
away from each other, each one has very distinct effects (italics 
mine) on the others. He adds that “the position, physical qualities 
and orbit of each planet affect the Earth in several measurable 
ways.”’° Stenger doesn’t know that God creates everything with 
proportion and measures. The following verses of the Qur’an 
mention that Allah produces ‘all kinds of things in due balance,’ 
sends down things ‘in due and ascertainable measures,’ and 
‘blessed the earth and measured therein nourishment for all things.’ 


And the earth We have spread out (like a carpet); set 
thereon mountains firm and immovable; and produced 
therein all kinds of things in due balance. And We have 
provided therein means of subsistence, for you and for those 


for whose sustenance you are not responsible. Hijr, 15:19- 
20 


And there is not a thing but that with Us are its depositories, 
and we do not send them down except according to a known 
(i.e. specified) measure. Hyr 15:21 


Stenger has made an inconclusive conclusion by saying that the 
theists who claim that the universe is so fine-tuned for life “might 
still be true’ and ‘you just can’t prove it’s true’. 


7 Michael Monet, How Does the Solar System Affect the Earth? Retrieved on 
October 26, 2022 from https://sciencing.com/shape-earths-orbit-5519847.html 
updated on April 25, 2017. 
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Stenger argues that theists’ claim that suffering caused by humans 
is possible by free will fails to explain suffering from natural 
disasters. On the idea that suffering brings good where there was a 
previous evil, he asks: how could good come to many children in 
the world who starve to death each day? The response to the problem 
of evil, which has been the concern of many atheists, has been given 
in previous sections of this chapter and more of it will come in the 
next chapter. 


Stenger claims that religious believers are driven by fear but the 
naturalist (atheist) takes control of his mind and refuses to be ruled 
by fear. He argues that God does not exist, so life without him means 
atheists are the governors of their own destinies. This is not true 
because both theists and atheists are the governors of their destinies 
only to some extent. None of them was able to decide on when to 
come to the world and to which family and country one will belong. 
None of them can decide on how, where and when they will leave 
this world. In addition, theists and atheists cannot be free from 
natural laws created by God, they must eat, sleep, breath air, go to 
toilet, become old and die. At the beginning of this chapter, I 
mentioned that despite being the controller of everything, God 
provides His creatures with some freedom to act as they wish, to be 
righteous or to be rebellious, but God also sets limit to one’s actions. 
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Chapter Eight 


RECENT RESPONSE TO ARGUMENTS FROM EVIL AND 
FOR SKEPTICAL THEISM 


This chapter continues with the recent response to the arguments for 
atheism started in the previous chapter. In this chapter, the response 
is directed at the arguments of two atheist philosophers which were 
presented in Chapter Two. The chapter begins by explaining what is 
called Rowe’s Sophistry. This is followed by my response to the old 
and revised version of William Rowe’s evidential argument from 
evil, and also to Paul Draper’s argument from evil. Next, the chapter 
presents my evidential argument from creatures and, finally, my 
response to the argument for skeptical theism. 


Rowe’s Sophistry 


The best known presentation of the problem of evil is attributed to 
the Greek philosopher Epicurus (341—270 BC). It was popularized 
by Hume (1711 —1776) a Scottish philosopher, economist and 
historian. Contemporary writings on this problem was given 
impetus by William L. Rowe (July 26, 1931 — August 22, 2015). 
The main focus of his works has been the problem of evil (see Table 


1). 
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Table 1. Rowe’s Works 


Serial 
No. 


Title of Work 


Year of 
Publica 
tion 


1. 


“The Problem of Evil and Some Varieties 
of Atheism,” American Philosophical 
Quarterly, 16: 335-341. 


1979 


“The Empirical Argument from Evil,” in 
R. Audi and W. Wainwright (eds.), 
Rationality, Religious Belief; and Moral 
Commitment, Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 227-247. 


1986 


“Ruminations About Evil,” Philosophical 
Perspectives, 5: 69-88. 


1999 


“Religion Within the Bounds of 
Naturalism: Dewey and Wieman,” 
International Journal for Philosophy of 
Religion, 38(1—3): 17-36. 


1995 


“The Evidential Argument from Evil: A 
Second Look,” reprinted in Howard- 
Snyder 1996b, 262-285. 


1996 


“Reply To Plantinga,” Notis, 32(4): 545— 
551 


1998 


“Skeptical Theism: A Response to 
Bergmann,” Notis, 35: 297-303. 


2001 


“Friendly Atheism, Skeptical Theism, 
and the Problem of Evil,” Jnternational 
Journal for Philosophy of Religion, 59(2): 
79-92. 


2006 


(Source: Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (online), 


October 23, 2022) 
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accessed on 


When I obtained some papers related to the problem of evil from 
academia.edu website, they sent me the following message which 
surprises me with the number of papers written on this issue: 


Academia.edu <updates@academia-maliasbam eit sctaa|s1 FEA Sun, Sep 25 at 2:57AM 
To: saisulaiman@yahoo.com 
Hi Sa’idu, 


You recently downloaded "Some Philosophical Objections to Paul Draper's 
Evidential Problem from Pain and Pleasure." 61,687 papers on Academia 
discuss "Evidential Problem of Evil." 


View 61,687 papers > 


(Source: 
Academia.edu<updates@academia-mail.com> September 25, 2022.) 


The message says 61, 687 papers on their website alone discuss the 
evidential problem from evil. Shane Andre, author of the most 
recent (2022) article I consulted when writing this book, complains 
that the problem of evil has been around for centuries but still there 
is no consensus on its significance for atheism or theism. Referring 
to the debate between two leading contemporary philosophers, 
Rowe and Plantinga, Andre notes that neither has succeeded in 
resolving the evidential version of the problem of evil.”” 


As Siddiqi rightly observes, there is suffering for people but this is 
not the whole story. Besides all negative things, we see beauty, 
health, prosperity, life, birth, wisdom, intelligence, growth and 
progress in the world. In addition, we see goodness among people, 


77 Shane Andre (2021). “The Problem with the Problem of Evil” Open Journal 
of Philosophy, 11, 336-354. 
https://doi.org/10.4236/ojpp.2021.112023 
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we see sincerity, charity, the spirit of sacrifice, a lot of virtue and 
piety, etc. He concludes that 


It is wrong to see one side of the coin and not to see the other 
side. Any philosophy that concentrates on one aspect of the 
creation and denies or ignores the other side is partially true and 
partial truths are no truth at all.” 


On this account, Rowe’s philosophy of religion, which is based on 
the problem of evil, is focused on one side of reality in the world, so 
it is untrue. 


Rowe’s arguments for atheism, which is based on the problem of 
evil, has the potential potency of misleading people to mistakenly 
deny the existence of God without exploring other fundamental 
proofs for the existence of God. In this regard, Rowe succeeds in 
creating a sophistry for his contemporaries and the unborn 
generation, especially scholars who rely on his skewed philosophy 
in rejecting God without looking at other important reasons that can 
lead to a belief in God. By Rowe’s sophistry, I mean his use of clever 
but lopsided argument to persuade people that God does not exist 
when in reality this is not true. Rower’s philosophy of religion is 
lop-sided because his works do not consider other reasons or issues 
a part from the problem of evil that could prove the existence of 
God. Because of Rowe’s sophistry, philosophy of religion in 
contemporary time is skewed towards relying on the existence of 
evil as the main reason for rejecting the existence of God. The 
numerous bounties of God, such as means of sustenance for living 
things, self-defence mechanisms, hunting capabilities, protective 
wears and conveniences for His creatures, are all regarded as 
irrelevant in this type of lop-sided and unjust philosophy. Qur’an 
says: 


78 Muzammil H. Siddiqi op. cit. 
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Indeed, Allah is full of bounty to the people, but most of 
them are not grateful. Yunus, 10: 60 


Response to William Rowe’s Argument 


As stated earlier in Chapter Five, gratuitous evil is any instance of 
evil that is not necessary either to avoid some evil equally bad or 
worse or to secure some justifying good. Therefore, it is only the 
existence of gratuitous evil (not any evil whatsoever) that poses a 
presumed problem for theism. Rowe’s argument is that if God 
exists, then there are no instances of gratuitous or pointless evil. My 
response to this argument is that there is no gratuitous evil because 
there is an aim or a purpose for whatever God has created, including 
all instances or types of evil. The Holy Qur’an says: 


And We did not create the heaven and the earth and that 
between them aimlessly. That is the assumption of those who 


disbelieve, so woe to those who disbelieve from the Fire. 
Sad, 38: 27. 


Rowe’s presumed instances of evil El (the case of Bambi, a fawn, 
caught in the middle of a tragic forest fire that laid suffering from 
severe burns for several days before finally passing away) and E2 
(the case of Sue, a young girl brutally beaten, raped, and strangled 
to death at the age of five) could not happen without God’s 
knowledge and permission. These evils cannot be for nothing even 
if our cognitive ability cannot establish God’s purpose in permitting 
them. In the case of El, the corpse of the dead fawn can be 
consumed by vultures, maggots, flies and other insects. God has a 
way of providing food for all his creatures because they all defend 
on Him for sustenance. In addition, He does not hold us responsible 
for the sustenance of several types of creatures in the universe. The 
Holy Qur’an says: 
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And there is no creature on earth but its sustenance depends 
on God and He knows its place of dwelling and its place of 
storage. All is in a clear register. Hud, 11:6 


And the earth We have spread out (like a carpet); set thereon 
mountains firm and immovable; and produced therein all 
kinds of things in due balance. And We have provided 
therein means of subsistence, for you and for those for whose 
sustenance you are not responsible. Hijr, 15:19-20 


To strengthen the position that there is no gratuitous evil, let’s 
assume the occurrence of another instance of evil, E3, where a two- 
month old boy named Muhsin died as a result of mosquito bites, 
after being in a teaching hospital for another two months. His death 
could be good for the society if God knows that he will grow up to 
become a serial killer, or good for him if God knows that he will 
spend his entire life on hospital bed due to cancer and die as a 
teenager. Muhsin’s prolonged suffering before death can enable 
researchers at the teaching hospital to conduct case studies about his 
illness and, as a result, come up with anti-malaria dugs for saving 
the lives many infants like him. The evil coming from mosquito 
bites can also serves as means of income and employment 
generation related to the production of mosquito nets, mosquito 
repellents, anti-malaria drugs, and to care giving and research work. 
With these reasons, saying that there is a gratuitous evil is a false 
claim and a scandal if I may borrow the term used by Foshaugen in 
his paper entitled 4 Philosophical Enquiry into the Scandal of Evil 
and Suffering.”” So, there is no need for theists to formulate 
theodicies and arguments for skeptical theism to refute the argument 
from gratuitous evil. 


79 Edvard Foshaugen, op. cit. 
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In the improved version of Rowe’s evidential argument from evil, 
which was also explained in Chapter Two, he asserts that the 
following premise is true, and therefore God does not exist: 


P: No good we know of justifies an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly 
good being in permitting El and E2. 


Rowe made it clear that he was trying to pose a serious difficulty for 
the theist by picking a difficult case of natural evil, El (Bambi), and 
a difficult case of moral evil, E2 (Sue). So if there is “no good we 
know of” that justifies God in permitting E1 or E2, P is true. 


I underlined the words ‘good we know of in Rowe’s premise to 
make it easier for us to understand his argument. Being a compound 
noun, ‘good we know of can be written as good-we-know-of. Rowe 
has defined good-we-know-of to include goods that we have some 
grasp of, even though we have no knowledge at all that they have 
occurred or ever will occur. This definition is helpful in allowing us 
to think of any good or God’s reason for allowing E1 and E2 that 
our minds can grasp, and use it to refute Rowe’s argument. 


Referring to the case of Bambi's terrible suffering, Rowe asks, what 
good-do-we-know-of that outweighs the fawns suffering and is such 
that God could not have realized it without permitting El? When we 
think of any good-we-know-of and consider Bambi's agonizing 
suffering, he argues, it is very likely, if not certain, that either the 
good is not good enough or God could have realized it without 
having to permit El (or something else as bad or worse). From this, 
Rowe is giving two conditions for justifying the agonizing death of 
the fawn: 


(1) The good—we-know-of (let’s simply call it G) must outweigh 
El (te. G>El). 
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( 2) God could have realized the good-we-know-of without 
allowing the fawn to suffer from this evil. 


With the above, we are set for refuting Rowe’s argument that P 
(No good-we- know-of justifies an omnipotent, omniscient, 
perfectly good being in permitting El and E2) is true. 


In the case of E2, it should be recalled that Collier has pointed out 
that a potential response from a greater-good position would be to 
suggest that God, in his foreknowledge, knew that if the girl had 
lived, “she would have rebelled against Him. By allowing her death at this 
early age, and presumably before the age of accountability, God was 
actually performing the greater good of providing Sue a pathway to 
heaven.”®° 


With this response, G > E2. 


My addition to this response is that the death of Sue can also serve 
as means of saving the faith of her parents. This is similar to the case 
of the boy killed by Khidir, a pious servant of Allah, in the presence 
Prophet Musa (Moses) peace be upon him, as mentioned in the 
Qur’an: 


And as for the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he would overburden them by transgression 
and disbelief. So we intended that their Lord should 
substitute for them one better than him in purity and nearer 
mercy. Kahf, 18, 80-81 


Prophet Musa, peace be upon him, was charging Khidir for doing a 
deplorable thing by killing a boy without any obvious reason. The 
above verses state the reason given by Khidir for taking the life of 
the boy. 


8° Brady J. Collier, op. cit. 
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In addition, if the case of Sue is taken to court, some lawyers would 
earn money from attempting to defend the murderer, and if 
convicted, the judgment may deter other potential murderers of 
children like her, thus preventing greater evil. So, the second 
condition given by Rowe, i.e. God could have realized the good-we- 
know-of without allowing the girl to suffer from this evil, is not 
acceptable because it is better for Sue to die so that other children 
like her will be saved from other murderers. Moreover, Rowe’s 
condition of expecting the omnipotent God to realize the good-we- 
know-of by means other than taking the girl’s life, is an 
encroachment into God’s intent and will to do as He wishes with His 
creatures. This condition is inconsistent with God’s omnipotence 
which is one of the attributes of God. Applying this condition to God 
is like demanding that a triangle must have less than or more than 
three angles before being regarded as a triangle. We call a triangle, 
a triangle because it has the essence of a triangle: three angles and 
three sides. An attribute is a quality or feature regarded as a 
characteristic or inherent part of someone or something. It is, 
therefore, improper to demand that a triangle must drop one of its 
attributes before it is called a triangle. 


God has intent (irada) and will (mashi’ah). For example, the 
following verse of the Holy Qur’an shows that if Allah intends his 
servants to be touched by adversity or good, no one can stop that 
from happening and He causes it to happen to whom He wills. 


And if Allah should touch you with adversity, there is no 
remover of it except Him, and if He intends for you good, there 
is no repeller of His bounty. He causes it reach whom He wills 
of His servants. And He is the Forgiving, the Merciful. 
Yunus, 10:107 


Other verses of the Qur’an also talk about God’s intent and will, for 
example, “He does what He intends,” (Baqara, 2:253), “Supports 
with His victory, whom He wills,” (Al’ Imrana, 3:13) “ Selects for 
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His Mercy whom He wills,” Baqara 2:105), “Gives provision to 
whom He wills” Bagara, 2:212), and “Guides whom He wills to a 
straight path” (Bagara, 2:213). To think of a God that lacks intent 
and will is totally improper. Therefore, Rowe’s second condition 
that God could have realized the good-we-know-of without allowing 
the girl to suffer from the evil that took her life, does not make sense 
at all. The God we are referring to, is not a god or goddess of 
superstition and fairy tales. He has intent and will, so, if His intent 
is to allow the girl to die in the way she died, no one can prevent 
that, and if His will is for that particular girl to die in that manner, 
expecting Him to do otherwise is like expecting a triangle to have 
two angles. This expectation is improper and irrational. It violates 
the law of non-contradiction, the basic law of logic that says it is not 
possible for something to be and not be at the same time. 


Let’s turn to El, the case of the fawn, Bambi, which seems to be 
more difficult to respond to because it involves an animal. The forest 
fire that took the life of the fawn can bring some benefits to the 
ecosystem of the area that can outweigh the suffering caused to it. *! 
The fire might have burnt some trees and shrubs in the forest to 
provide sunlight to other living things that could be more important 
than the fawn it killed. So, Rowe’s first condition, G > El is met. 


ee ecosystem consists of biotic factors and abiotic factors. The biotic factors 
are living organisms. They are grouped into producers, consumers, and 
decomposers. Producers represent all plant life while consumers are the organisms 
that eat them and also eat each other. The biotic factors, or the non-living 
components of an ecosystem, can be climatic, social and edaphic (influenced by 
the soil or ground type). Some of the functions of the ecosystem are regulating the 
essential ecological processes, supporting life systems and rendering stability; the 
cycling of nutrients between biotic and abiotic components; and maintaining a 
balance among the various trophic levels in the ecosystem. 
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Here too, Rowe’s second condition does not make sense as it 
violates the law of non-contradiction. 


These are just my presumptions to counter Rowe’s presumption. 
God does His work not in the way we do ours because He does not 
resemble us in any way. But there is still another issue about the 
fawn’s case that needs a more intricate response. Rowe was 
particularly concerned with the slow death of the fawn which could 
have been prevented by God. He says, 


An omnipotent, omniscient being could have easily prevented the 
fawn from being horribly burned, or, given the burning, could have 
spared the fawn the intense suffering by quickly ending its life, 
rather than allowing the fawn to lie in terrible agony for several 
days. Since the fawn's intense suffering was preventable and, so far 
as we can See, pointless,.. oe 


By saying that the fawn’s intense suffering was pointless, Rowe was 
talking about the gratuitous evil again. We have already buried the 
case of gratuitous evil. The case of the fawn, a deer less than one 
year old, considerably differs from that of humans (such as, Muhsin) 
experiencing prolonged suffering before death. God could prolong 
the suffering of humans to wipe out their sins. The position of 
animals in Islam is that, like all creatures, with the exception humans 
and jinns, they exalt God and prostrate to Him without a free will 
(Qur’anic verses such as, Isra’ 17:44 and Hajj, 22:18 show this). 
Animals are created to benefit humans in terms of providing them 
with food, leather, clothing materials, medicine, security and 
transportation means, etc. When animals die they will be resurrected 
(An’am, 6:38) and turned into dust. Qur’an says when a disbeliever 
is resurrected, he would wish to be treated like animals by saying, 


8? William L. Rowe, op. cit. p.337 
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“Oh, I wish that I were dust”’ Naba’ 78:40 


The prolonged suffering experienced by the fawn can have a 
purpose best known to its Creator, Allah. We can simply respond to 
this case by saying that the omnipotent God has intent and will to do 
as He wishes with the fawn. However, for the sake of argument, we 
can think of reasons that God could have for not quickly ending the 
fawn’s life instantly, but allowing it to lie in terrible agony for 
several days. Certainly, Rowe might have used his imagination to 
think the fawn was in agony for several days, because if he had seen 
it or been informed about it, he or his informant could have saved 
its life, but of course, by the will of God. Humans must use their 
sensory organs to know that the fawn was in agony for several days. 
Other living organisms can also perceive this agony in their own 
unique ways. 


S. Burnett, in his 2011 paper titled Perceptual Worlds and Sensory 
Ecology, reveals that every organism lives in a perceptual world 
which Jakob von Uexkiill, in 1909, called umwelt. Umwelt is the 
sum total of all the information being received and processed by the 
organism’s nervous system, and it differs for each organism. This 
makes it difficult for humans to truly understand how another 
organism perceives the world, and poses an interesting challenge to 
both philosophers and biologists for several years. Citing the works 
of Kevan et al. (2001), and McCrea & Levy (1983), Burnett says, 
understanding the wmwelt of an animal requires learning about the 
entire range of stimuli it can detect to truly understand the sensory 
systems and how they affect the animal's perception of the world. 
While concluding his paper, he states that studies 


have shown that the type of sensory stimuli that an organism detects 
can determine its ability to locate appropriate food (Bell & Fenton 
1984, Fenton & Ratcliffe 2004, Siemers & Swift 2006), compete 
for resources (Caldwell et al. 2010, Mason & Parker 2010), find 
and attract a mate (Feng et al. 2006, Mason & Parker 2010, Schul 
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& Patterson 2003), or avoid predators (Fullard 1982, Mason & 
Parker 2010, Schul & Patterson 2003).*? (Italics mine). 


So, taking a signal from Burnett’s conclusion, who knows if God’s 
purpose or the good-we-know-of (G), for allowing the fawn to lie in 
terrible agony for several days (E1), is to provide certain sensory 
stimuli for the far and nearby organisms to locate appropriate food, 
compete for resources or avoid predators? With the type of sensory 
stimuli that living organisms get from the sounds and movements of 
the fawn, caused by the prolonged and terrible agony, they can 
detect the location of their appropriate food (in this case, the fawn’s 
dead body and thousands of maggots eating from it), or prey on other 
creatures coming to eat the dead fawn, etc. Other organisms can also 
use the stimuli to avoid predators. Several reptiles, for instance, may 
run away on sensing that eagles will soon come around when they 
hear the sound or see the movements of the dying fawn. Dogs can 
do the same on learning that hyenas will come for the fawn’s corpse. 
Another purpose or the good-we-know-of is that, increasing the 
time span from the onset of the stimuli (or publicity) created by 
means of the agony suffered by the fawn, to the time of its death, 
will provide opportunities to other consumers of its flesh, bones, 
feathers, etc., from distant places to come and get their fair share of 
its carcass. With this, God can prevent some distant creatures from 
the evil of starvation and death. So the prolonged suffering 
experienced by the fawn cannot be gratuitous, pointless or for 
nothing as Rowe claims. And the benefits or the goods-we-know-of 
mentioned here, apparently show that G> El. 


83 Burnett, S. (2011) Perceptual Worlds and Sensory Ecology. Nature Education 
Knowledge 3(10):75 
https://www.nature.com/scitable/knowledge/library/perceptual-worlds-and- 
sensory-ecology-22141730/ 
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There could still be other reasons that God can have for letting the 
fawn to die in that way. He is All-knowing, we are not. In Chapter 
Two, we have seen Rowe’s conclusion for the improved version of 
his evidential argument from evil. It is as follows: 


Given our common knowledge of the evils and goods in our 
world and our reasons for believing that P is true, it is irrational 
to believe in theism unless we possess or discover strong 
evidence in its behalf. I conclude, therefore, that the evidential 
argument from evil is alive and well. 


My response to this conclusion is that P (No good we know of 
justifies an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good being in 
permitting El and E2.) is not true. It is, therefore, rational for one to 
believe in theism because there are goods-we-know-of such as, the 
ones given above, that justify God in permitting El and E2 to occur, 
and they are greater than El or E2, as the case may be. So, Rowe’s 
evidential argument from evil is dead and buried in a bottomless fit. 


If not for the purpose of refuting Rowe’s claim that there is a 
pointless evil, we don’t even need to go to the extent we have gone 
to find reason for the prolonged suffering of the fawn. This is 
because it is just reasonable for us to accept that creators have 
prerogatives to do as they wish with what they create. If you make 
a pot with your own clay, for example, you have the sole right and 
privilege to destroy it at once or slowly over several days. No 
sensible person will say you have done something wrong even 
though you are not the creator of the clay and other materials used 
in making the pot. Allah’s creation does not resemble or match your 
production of things. You cannot produce or manufacture something 
without using what God has created, you cannot give life to the 
smallest animal or insect you can think of. Scientists, individually 
or in groups, have manufactured ships, jets, computers and robots, 


® Ibid. p. 282. 
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but all the scientists of the world cannot create a fawn or even a 
house fly. God created the fawn and the raw materials for making 
it (the cells, etc.), He owns them and He gave life to the fawn, 
therefore, He has a matchless prerogative to take its life as He deems 
fit. Allah does what He intends by virtue of His omnipotence and 
ownership of the heavens and the earth and what they contain. 
Moreover, Allah is not questioned about what he does. Qur’an says: 


Unquestionably, to Allah belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and the earth. Unquestionably, the promise of 
Allah is truth, but most of them do not know. He gives life 
and causes death, and to Him you will be returned. 
Yunus, 10: 55-56 


...but Allah does what He intends. Bagara, 2: 253 


So exalted is Allah, Lord of the Throne, about what they 
describe. He is not questioned about what He does, but 
they will be questioned. Anbiya’i, 21:22-23 


Response to Paul Draper’s Argument 


Paul Draper’ argument summarized in Chapter Two, is based on a 
comparison of the scope, simplicity and predictive powers of two 
hypotheses. The first is theism: the hypothesis that an omnipotent, 
omniscient, and morally perfect entity, that is, “perfect God” created 
the natural world. The second is naturalism: the hypothesis that the 
natural world is a closed system, that is, nothing that is not a part of 
the natural world affects it. 


The main problem that entirely kills Draper’s argument is the use of 
hypothesis to decide on truth relating to the existence of an 
omnipotent and omniscient God, or otherwise. For faith-related 
matters, truth should not be established through comparison of 
hypotheses on the basis of their probabilities. Probabilities, by 
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definition, are not certainties, so I don’t see any point in using them 
to realize truth about the existence or non-existence of God. Doing 
this amounts to gambling with one’s faith or philosophy of life. 
Surprisingly, Draper himself states that by calling theism and 
naturalism as “hypotheses,” he means that they are nothing more 
than statements that “are neither certainly true nor certainly false.” 


Draper also accepts the fact that it is not easy to compare the scope 
of hypotheses like theism and naturalism because they are 
asymmetrical in more than one important respect: naturalism claims 
that natural entities all Jack supernatural causes, while theism says 
all natural entities share a single ultimate supernatural cause. 
Despite noting this difference, he concludes “somewhat tentatively, 
that theism has much greater scope than naturalism does.” This also 
destroys the entire argument. While comparing the predictive power 
of naturalism to that of theism, he confesses that he could not 
examine all of the relevant facts in a short essay, yet he claims that 
he has shown that naturalism is much more probable than theism, 
all else held equal, so, all else held equal, theism is very probably 
false. 


The fact is that issues related to faith are not based on rejection or 
acceptance of hypotheses; similarly, they should not be based on 
probability (saying A is more probable than B or vice-verse). In 
Islamic faith, for instance, one must believe in the entire Qur’an, 
because disbelief in one verse or a portion of it nullifies one’s belief 
in it. Allah says: 


So do you belief in part of the Scripture and disbelieve in 
part? Then what is the recompense for those who do that 
among you, except disgrace in worldly life; and on the 
Day of Resurrection they will be consigned to the severest 
punishment. And Allah is not unaware of what you do. 
Baqara, 2:85 
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So, it is not acceptable for you to say ‘I belief in the Qur’an because 
99% of its contents are true while I reject another scripture because 
only 78% of its contents are true.’ Refusing to believe in 1% of a 
scripture, for example, or refusing to accept a portion of a verse that 
says Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, is the last Messenger 
of Allah, can contradict many teachings of Islam or create a room 
to many false messengers of God to emerge and introduce false 
contents into the existing scripture. 


Draper regards Darwinian naturalism as being true and also solely 
responsible for the changes and complexities we see in the physical 
world. This claim is contestable on account of the wide gap in 
Darwin’s understanding of the mechanism of evolution. Writing on 
the Modern Synthesis of Genetics and Evolution, Laurence Moran, 
says, Charles Darwin’s book "The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection" gives evidence that supports the idea that all 
organisms have descended with modifications, from a common 
ancestor. Darwin advocated natural selection as a mechanism of 
evolution. Moran observes that Biologists no longer question 
whether evolution has occurred or is occurring, but the mechanism 
of evolution is still debated. During the first part of the 20" century, 
the merger of genetics and population biology with studies of 
evolution gave rise to a Neo-Darwinian theory of evolution which 
accepted the importance of mutation and variation within a 
population. So, current ideas on evolution are usually called the 
Modern Synthesis, which is “a theory about how evolution works at 
the level of genes, phenotypes, and populations whereas Darwinism 
was concerned mainly with organisms, speciation and individuals.” 
Moran posits that Modern Synthesis would be incomprehensible to 
Darwin because he was unaware of genes and genetic drift. *° So, 


85 Laurence Moran, (1993). The Modern Synthesis of Genetics and Evolution. 
Retrieved on November 5, 2022 from http://www.talkorigins.org/faqs/modern- 
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Draper’s claim that Darwinian naturalism is solely responsible for 
the changes and complexities we see in the physical world, which is 
closed and does not provide gap for any God or supernatural being 
to act upon it, is false. This is because it was based on a mistaken 
theory. 


The mechanism of evolution undoubtedly exists with God’s 
permission. There is nothing that is created by any being other than 
Allah, and no calamity will come, including calamities causing 
failure of living organisms to flourish, without His permission. The 
Holy Qur’an says: 


No calamity strikes except by God’s permission. Taghabun, 
64:11 


He created the heavens without pillars that you see and has 
cast into the earth firmly set mountains, lest it should shift 
with you, and dispersed therein from every creature. And 
We sent down rain from the sky and made grow therein 
[plants] of every noble kind. This is the creation of Allah. 
So show Me what those other than Him have created. 


Rather, the wrongdoers are in clear error. Luqman, 31: 10- 
11 


Finally, let’s take a look at Draper’s conclusion. It is as 
follows: 


I have shown in this essay that naturalism is, by virtue of its 
smaller scope and greater simplicity, a more plausible hypothesis 
than theism and also that naturalism has much greater predictive 
power than theism with respect to the facts reported by E. Of 
course, there may be other facts about the world that theism 
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predicts better than naturalism, and there may be other factors 
besides scope, simplicity, and predictive power that affect the 
probabilities of these two hypotheses. Still, it follows from what 
I have shown that naturalism is much more probable than theism, 
all else held equal. And that entails that, all else held equal, 
theism is very probably false. *° 


In stating the limitation of his entire argument or thesis in the above 
conclusion, Draper has certainly, provided enough rope to hang 
himself. The first weakness shown in the conclusion, which affects 
the entire argument, is that of regarding a narrow scope and 
simplicity as indicators of the truth of the role which naturalism 
plays in facilitating suffering, death and the so-called natural 
selection. This is because scope and simplicity of hypotheses, as we 
know them in research, are deliberately decided upon by an 
investigator to make his work precise, focused and easy to handle. 
In doing so, much about reality is thrown away in the name of 
research design, sampling technique and delineating the scope of a 
study. Therefore, theism, the belief that there is God who creates 
and controls the Universe and its contents, and of which Draper 
could only observe a very tiny part, is more plausible than 
naturalism. 


Secondly, Draper, in his conclusion, claims that naturalism has 
much greater predictive power than theism with respect to the facts 
reported by E, though there may be other facts about the world that 
theism predicts better than naturalism. The question is why did he 
refuses to include other factors about the world that theism predicts 
better than naturalism in his argument? From this, there is what is 
called selective noticing (paying attention to only what suits one’s 
goal) in Draper’s work. Selective noticing often mars the reliability 
of empirical studies. Thirdly, in his seemingly inconclusive 
conclusion, Draper reveals that other factors besides scope, 


86 Paul Draper op. cit. 
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simplicity and predictive power, can also affect the probabilities of 
the two hypotheses. This also weakens the entire the argument, 
because all the relevant factors that can affect the probabilities of the 
two hypotheses ought to have been incorporated into the argument 
in order to strengthen it. But even if Draper does this, the argument 
remains unreliable because it is based on comparing hypotheses and 
their probabilities (not certainties) of being true. If Draper’s 
hypotheses were for two newly constructed jets, and if the 
probabilities of their safety in the air were compared without 
including other factors affecting the probabilities, I don’t think he 
will travel in any of them. 


Evidential Argument from Creatures 


My evidential argument from creatures is an argument for the 
existence of God. I call it an argument just for the sake of the format 
in which it is formulated (with 7 premises and 1 conclusion). It is 
nothing but a fact because it is based on concrete evidences as well 
as some verses of the Qur’an. It is as follows: 


1. There are several diverse creatures in the universe. 

2. None of these creatures came into being by itself. 

3. The creatures came into being because of the action of a 

Creator (God or Allah). 

4. Allah exists ceaselessly before and after creating 

anything, including matter. 

5. Being in existence before the creation of matter, Allah 
cannot be known in the way material things are known. 

6. The attributes and signs of Allah are the means of 

knowing Him. 

7. Being one and not resembling any of His creations are 
part of the attributes of Allah. 

8. Allah deserves to be worshipped alone by all creatures. 
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This argument begins by acknowledging a fact that cannot be 
denied: the existence of creatures which we are part of and some of 
which we see around us. Calling them creatures means none of them 
came into being by itself, including humans. This leads to the third 
premise that creatures came into being because of the action of a 
Creator (Allah). The following verses of the Holy Qur’an show this: 


Allah has created every living creature from water. And of 
them are those that move on their bellies, and of them are 
those that walk on two legs, and of them are those that walk 
on four. Allah creates what He wills. Indeed, Allah is over all 
things competent. Nur, 24:45 


He to whom belongs the dominion of the heavens and the 
earth and who has not taken a son and has not had a partner 
in dominion and has created each thing and determined it 
with (precise) determination. Furqan, 25: 2 


(He is) Originator of the heavens and the earth. How could 
He have a son when He does not have a companion and He 
created all things? And He is, of all things, Knowing. An’am, 
6: 101 


Logically, Allah exists before His creatures, hence the forth premise. 
Matter is part of the creations made by Allah, so, He is perpetually 
existing before its creation. This being the case, necessitates that 
Allah cannot be known in the same way material things are known 
(seeing, hearing, touching, smelling and tasting cannot be used to 
know or perceive Allah). Qur’an says: 


Vision perceives Him not, but He perceives all visions; and He 
is the Subtle, the Acquainted. An’am, 6:103 
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We need other ways of knowing Allah, so, we need to move from 
premise 5 to premise 6. These ways include His signs that appear to 
us when we read his revealed Books, study nature and know His 
attributes. One of His attributes is non-existence of any similarity 
between Him and His creations in essence, attribute and deed. The 
Holy Qur’an says: 


There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the Hearing 
and the Seeing. Shura, 42:11 


Allah’s attributes of hearing and seeing are not like ours. The 
conclusion of the argument is that God deserves to be worshipped 
alone. 


That is Allah, your Lord; there is no deity except Him, the 
Creator of all things, so worship Him. And He is the 
Disposer of all things. An’am, 6:102 


In fact, all creatures, are worshipping him without any choice for 
doing otherwise. But humans and jinns are given the freedom to 
believe in Allah and worship Him alone, or do the contrary. Qur’an 
says: 


And had your Lord willed, those on earth would have 
believed — all of them entirely. Then, [0 Muhammad], 
would you compel the people in order that they become 
believers? Yunus, 10: 99 


In addition to establishing the existence of God, the above argument 


also indicates the appropriate ways of knowing Him, and that He is 
the only being that deserves to be worshiped. 
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Recent Response to the Argument for Skeptical Theism 


As stated in Chapter Five, skeptical theists, as noted by Aikina and 
Ribeirob, hold that God’s plan for the world is beyond our ken 
because we are weak and limited creatures. Perhaps we should 
positively expect God’s reasons for permitting evils to be 
inscrutable, and not to be apparent to us. So, any inference of the 
kind William Rowe defends from the existence of apparently 
gratuitous evils to the (probable) existence of (actual) gratuitous 
evils, is one which we have good reason for rejecting. Skeptical 
theists can, therefore, have reasons for rejecting any such inference 
because of the disparity between the human and the divine on the 
level of intellect or on the level of goodness. Consequently, one may 
be a skeptical theist on the basis of the cognitive gap between 
humans and God or on the basis of a moral gap.*’ 


We have seen McBrayer’s submission that theodicies attempted to 
show that no actual evil in our world is gratuitous, or, in logical 
terms, that all the evils in our world are necessary either to avoid 
some evil equally bad or worse, or to secure some compensating (or 
justifying) good. The burden of proof for a theodicy is to show that 
all the evils in the world are non-gratuitous.*® 


In same chapter, we have seen the limitations of the arguments for 
skeptical theism. We have seen how Wielenberg puts forward an 
argument from apparently gratuitous suffering and abandonment, to 
present a challenge for all Christian theists and reveal some 
important limitations of skeptical theism. We have also seen Aikina 
and Ribeirob’s claim that skeptical theism generates moral 
skepticism; that the appeal to divine commands cannot save the 
skeptical theist from it as there are problems regarding both the 
content of and the authority behind divine commands; and that the 


87 Aikina and Ribeirob, op. cit. 
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morally corrosive skepticism generated by skeptical theism will 
jeopardize other responses of the skeptical theist to the apraxia 
problem. 


What remains to be seen is a recent response to the argument for 
skeptical theism. You should remember that skeptical theism is a 
belief that God exists but that we should be doubtful of our ability 
to discern His reasons for acting or refraining from acting in any 
particular instance. It is the belief that God knows much more than 
we know, so it would not be surprising at all if He has reasons for 
doing or allowing something that we cannot comprehend. My 
response to the argument for skeptical theism comprises the 
following: 


1. Skeptical theism is essentially another response to the problem of 
evil. Skeptical theism has also been fuelled by Rowe’s sophistry 
because it seeks to refute Rowe’s fallacious argument for atheism. 
There is no pointless or gratuitous evil, and the recent response to 
the improved version of Rowe’s evidential argument from evil, 
proves that P (No good we know of justifies an omnipotent, 
omniscient, perfectly good being in permitting El and E2.) is not 
true. This is because there are many goods-we-know-of that do not 
only exist, they also outweigh all evils including Rowe’s El and E2 
and my E3. With the proof that all forms of evil that exist in our 
world serve one purpose or another, and can be beneficial to sufferer 
or to other beings (living and non-living), theists including William 
Alston, if he were alive, don’t need to dissipate their energy and 
intellectualism in refuting the argument from gratuitous evil, let 
alone be skeptical about their beliefs. A believer must know his 
limits in terms of having knowledge of things, and accept that only 
God is all-knowing. 
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2. There is no room for skepticism (i.e. doubt or distrust) in any faith. 
Total belief is needed for a religious faith even though we cannot be 
perfect in observing religious practices or abstaining from all sins. 
On the Day of Judgment, when our good deeds outweigh our bad 
deeds, we go to Paradise. But an iota of skepticism in our belief in 
Allah, His Messengers, His revealed books, His angels, the Last Day 
and a belief in Destiny, will completely nullify our faith in the same 
way shirk, assigning a partner to Allah, does. 


3. Even common logic will not accept skeptical theism. One is either 
a theist or an atheist. Being an agnostic will not save you from 
endless punishment awaiting atheists when they die. There is neither 
a fraction nor a percentage of a belief in the existence of God. It’s 
absurd for one to say, for instance, “My belief that God exists is 
95%” or “Though I’m doubting that God exists, count me among 
the people who believe He really exists” The statements are 
contradictory and absolutely illogical. Theism must be resolute, 
unwavering and doubtless. 
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Chapter Nine 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Conclusions 


The main conclusion from the recent response to the argument for 
atheism is that God (or Allah) exists. He is the creator of the evils 
and bounties we see in this world. He uses evils and bounties to test 
humans and jinns who live in a world that cannot be a Paradise. 
Other creatures including angels, animals, other living organisms 
and non-living things (mountains, forests, sun, moon, oceans, 
planets, etc.) are created to benefit humans, provide the conditions 
for evolution to take place, support the ecosystem on the earth and, 
of course, serve other purposes that only God knows. 


Another conclusion is that the problem of evil does not deserve the 
attention it gets, especially among atheists and Christian 
philosophers, in arguing for or against the existence of God. God 
created uncountable goodies for humans and other creatures, He 
allows evil to exist in this world for testing humans based on the 
freedom and the faculty of reason He gave them so that they can 
choose what is good or bad for them. The third conclusion is that the 
argument for skeptical theism, which is essentially a response to the 
argument from evil, is not acceptable because a belief in God needs 
total conviction and absolute submission to Him. Moreover, with the 
proof for the non-existence of gratuitous or pointless evil, we have 
reached a point where supporters of skeptical theism should stop 
responding to an issue that really does not exist. 


Implications for Choosing the Way of Atheism 


Now that you have seen the arguments for atheism and the response 
to them, the choice is yours and that’s why Allah provides you with 
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freedom to make choice and a guidance for distinguishing what is 
right from what is wrong. 


If you choose the way of the atheists or the Way of Nature as Stenger 
calls it, then you should know the implications of your choice. 
Stenger vividly describes the implications for human life from the 
atheistic view. They are as follows: ® 


a) Everything is matter and nothing more. 

b) Atheistic materialism means we humans are 100 percent matter, 
without an ounce of any vague substance called spirit, soul, or 
living force. It means we are fully natural without a connection 
to any supernatural agency called God, Allah, or cosmic 
consciousness. It also means we are free to live our lives as we 
wish, without any priest or god telling us what to do and think. 

c) And since we have no other lives, we live this one to the fullest. 
By living the Way of Nature we celebrate the natural and refute 
the supernatural. 

d) What this world needs is an honest, effective and fully 
materialistic method of meditation. Stenger confesses that it is 
going to be very difficult for him to practice what he preaches: 
take up the Way of Nature and achieve a state of mind where the 
self does not matter and nothingness is approached with peace of 
mind. 

e) Atheism offers no promise of salvation or eternal life. 


From what has been said, one of the implications for your choice to 
follow the Way of Nature is that you will be free to live your life as 
you wish, as Stenger claims. He admits that he preaches what he 
finds difficult to practice, that is, achieving a state of mind where 
the self does not matter and nothingness is approached with peace 
of mind. When you follow the Way of Nature, you need to work 
hard to abide by what Stenger and other New Atheists preach. 


8° Victor J. Stenger, op. cit. Chapter 9. 
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Don’t think your life can be as you like it to be, because, in the 
absence of do’s and don’ts coming from God, Prophets and priests, 
as the case may be, you will face similar constraints to your freedom 
from your parents if you under their care and guidance, your college, 
polytechnic or university if you are a student, your place of work if 
you’re a worker, the agencies regulating businesses and trades if you 
are a business man, and even the social clubs you would like to join. 
You must also accept to suffer from all forms of evil in this world 
because you accept that they come from nature to facilitate natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, as Draper claims. 


In a nutshell, you must live with some freedom and many 
restrictions, and also with evils because the world cannot be a 
Paradise. After living with all these, you will die and meet 
nothingness, as Stenger claims. So, there is no Paradise for you in 
this world and when you die, atheism does not promise you one. 


The fact is that the atheists will remain in Hell forever, instead of 
meeting nothingness. They will even wish to be turned into dust, a 
position the animals will find themselves in, but their request will 
not be granted. 


Implications for Choosing the Way of Allah 


If you accept to follow the Way of Allah (you can also call it Islam), 
one of the implication is that you acknowledge that He is the Creator 
of the heavens and earth, and what they contain. You acknowledge 
that He is one and He does not share His dominion and attributes 
with anyone, so, He alone deserves to be worshipped. If you accept 
to follow the Way of Allah, you must belief in the six articles of 
faith stated in Chapter Seven, and you will be required to worship 
Allah in the manner shown by His last Prophet, Muhammad, peace 
be upon him. Your faith will be tested by Allah, so, you will face 
some evils and calamities, but if you endure them, they will serve as 
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means of ridding you of some of your sins and bringing you closer 
to God. When you die, your good and bad deeds will be put on a 
scale, when the former outweigh the latter, you will enter Paradise 
and remain there forever. When your bad deeds outweigh your good 
deeds, you will be put in Hell fire but you will not be there forever 
so long as you die as believer in Allah. Allah will eventually forgive 
you. His promise is true: 


O mankind, indeed the promise of Allah is truth, so let no the 
worldly life delude you and be not deceived about Allah by 
the Deceiver (i.e. Satan). Indeed, Satan is an enemy to you; so 
take him as an enemy. He only invites his party to be among 
the companions of the Blaze. Those who disbelieve will have 
a severe punishment, and those who believe and do righteous 
deeds will have forgiveness and great reward. Fatir, 35: 5-7 


Final Words 


My main reason for writing this book is not to irritate the feelings of 
readers whose faith or philosophy of religion differs from mine. It 
is to enable them to identify some errors in their arguments and 
consequently, find reasons in having an unalloyed faith in the one 
and only Creator, Allah, and in worshiping Him alone based on the 
teachings of the Qur’an and Hadith of Prophet Muhammad, the Seal 
of the Prophets, peace be upon him. My sincere aspiration is to invite 
non-believers to willfully choose to accept a faith I hold dear. 


No writer that has gone through the rigorous process of academic 
writing would like you to remove his name from the work he has 
made, and replace it with yours. Similarly, no father that suffers and 
spends money, time and energy in bringing up and educating his 
child, would like a situation where the child, after growing up, 
abandons him in times of need and takes care of other people that 
have contributed nothing to his development. If doing these is wrong 
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and unjust, what can you say about refusing to acknowledge and 
accept that Allah is the Creator of the universe, the provider and only 
deity worthy of worship? I think, the highest injustice a human being 
can do is to ascribe Allah’s work to any of His creatures (humans, 
jinns, prophets and prophetess, Satan, angels, rivers, idols, Nature, 
etc.), despite their limitations of having a beginning and an end, 
being imperfect and even lacking senses of feeling, hearing and 
intellect (in the case of non-living things that some people worship). 
Qur’an says: 


O mankind, remember the favour of Allah upon you. Is 
there any creator other than Allah who provides for you 
from the heaven and earth? There is no deity except Him, 
so how are you deluded. Fatir, 35: 3 


The utterance of the Kalimah is the appropriate means of 
acknowledging and accepting that Allah is our Creator and only deity 
that is worthy of being worshipped. 


The Kalimah is “La Ilaha Illal Lah, Muhammadur Rasulul Lah’. 
The meaning of the Kalimah is: “There is no deity worthy of being 
worshipped except Allah and Muhammad is His Messenger.” In a 
nutshell, the Kalimah means there is only one God who must be 
worshipped and whose dictates and guidance alone must be 
accepted and observed. Secondly, Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
is the Messenger or Apostle of the One and only God. Therefore, 
whatever Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, brought to 
Muslims is from Allah and obedience to him is obedience to Allah. 
Uttering the Kalimah and accepting its meaning, instantly turns an 
unbeliever into a believer. May Allah open the hearts of non- 
believers to accept Islam as a religion and way of life. 
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Appendix: 
GLOSSARY OF PHILOSOPHICAL TERMS 


Allah: The Arabic word for God, commonly used by Muslims. 


Actuality: this is putting potency into action to turn a potential 
reality to actual reality. 


Agency: the capacity for humans to make choices and impose them 
on the world. 


A posteriori: it means, where knowledge is possible only subsequent 
to certain sensory experiences, in addition to the use of reason 
(empirical). 


A priori: it means, where knowledge is possible independently of, 
or prior to, any experience, and requires only the use of reason (non- 
empirical). 

Atheism: a lack of belief in gods, God or any supernatural being. 
Autonomy: the principle of self-legislation by which one freely 
chooses one’s own ends by imposing the moral law onto the will. 


An action must be autonomous before it becomes a moral action. 


Axiom: a proposition that is not proved but considered to be self- 
evident and taken for granted. 


Belief: holding something to be true on the basis of subjective 
certainty. 


Causality: the law that states that each cause has a specific effect 
that is dependent on the initial identities of the causes. 
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Concept: the active types of representation through which our 
understanding allows us to think. Concepts serve as guidelines that 
allow us to perceive general relations between representations. 


Consciousness: this is the faculty that perceives and identifies 
things that exist, and the relationship between a person and his 
environment. 


Contingency: the status of facts that are not logically necessarily 
true or false, happening or not happening. 


Deductive Reasoning: reasoning that proceeds from general 
principles or premises to derive particular information. 


Dialectic: the exchange of arguments between parties advocating 
theses or propositions and counter-arguments advocating antitheses 
or counter-propositions in arriving at a synthesis or conclusion. 


Disposition: the tendency a person has in any given situation to do 
good or bad. 


Emergence: the way complex systems or patterns come out of a 
multiplicity of relatively simple interactions. 


Empirical: this of one of Immanuel Kant's four main perspectives 
for establish a kind of knowledge that is both synthetic and a 
posteriori. Most of the knowledge people get through ordinary 
experience or through science is empirical. 


Empiricism: the approach to philosophy that respects sense 


experience and observation as the fundamental means of finding 
philosophical truth. 


Entity: anything that has a distinct and separate existence, but not 
necessarily a material existence. 
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Essence: the attributes that make an object or substance what it is 
fundamentally or the attributes that it must always have. 


Epistemology: this is the branch of philosophy dealing with 
questions about the origin and nature of knowledge. 


Evidential Problem of Evil: this means trying to argue that given 
the evil in the world, it is improbable that there is an omnipotent, 
omniscient, and wholly good God. 


Existence: the state or fact of existing or being. 

Existentialism: a school of twentieth century western philosophy 
inspired largely by Heidegger and based on the conviction that 
discovering the meaning of human existence is the main role of 


philosophy. 


Faculty: a fundamental power by which humans perform some 
rational functions. 


Fallacy: a mistake in the formal structure of an argument used to 
draw a conclusion based on some evidence. A fallacious argument 
may appear to prove something that is not actually true. 


Faith: a synonym of belief. 


Fitrah: an Arabic word that stands for the natural instinct that all 
humans have to know and worship God. 


Form: the manner in which some stuff is arranged in order to make 
it exist. 


Forms (Platonic Forms): the essences of objects, rather than their 
physical forms or appearances. 
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Free-thought: the general philosophical viewpoint that holds that 
beliefs should be formed on the basis of science and logic, and not 
on the basis of dogma, emotion, tradition or dogma. 


Free Will: the capacity of rational agents to choose a course of 
action from among various options. 


Fruitless Evils: these are instances of evil that result in no particular 
good. 


Genesis: The first book of the Old Testament (Hebrew Bible) 
describing the origins of humanity and humans’ relationship with 
God. 


Gratuitous Evil: as defined by William L. Rowe, gratuitous evil 
refers to instances of intense suffering which an omnipotent, 
omniscient being could have prevented without thereby losing some 
greater good or permitting some evil equally bad or worse. 


Hermeneutics: this is the study of theories of the interpretation and 
understanding of Biblical texts. 


Heteronomy: the principle of letting something other than the moral 
law to determine what ought to be done. 


Hylomorphism: the theory that conceptually identifies substance as 
matter and form, such that substances are regarded as forms inherent 
in matter. 


Identity: this is what makes an entity definable and recognizable, in 


terms of possessing a set of qualities or characteristics that 
distinguish it from entities of a different type. 
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Ideas: the types of representation that give rise to metaphysical 
beliefs. The three most important metaphysical ideas are God, 
freedom and immortality. 


Idealism: the metaphysical position inspired largely by Plato and 
based on the conviction that the objects we perceive in the external 
world are not ultimately real, but are appearances of a higher reality. 


Inductive Reasoning: this is reasoning which proceeds from 
particular information to derive general principles or reach a reliable 
generalization. 


Induction: synthetic method of arguing that draws a conclusion 
based on evidence collected from experience. 


Infinite Regress: a causal relationship transmitted through an 
indefinite number of terms in a series, with no term that begins the 
causal chain. 


Instantiation: the representation of an idea in the form of an 
instance or example of it. 


Inscrutable Evil: an evil is inscrutable for a given person that can 
see no good reason that would justify God in permitting it. 


Intuition: the passive species of representation by which our sen- 
sibility enables to have sensations. Intuitions allow us to perceive 
particular relations between representations. 


Law of Karma: the law of cause and effect in Hinduism. 


Law of Non-Contradiction: this is the law of logic that says it is 
not possible for something to be and not be at the same time. 
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Linguistic Analysis: the major school of twentieth century western 
philosophy inspired largely by Wittgenstein and based on the 
conviction that clarifying concepts is the major role of philosophy. 
This is usually done by showing how most philosophical problems 
arise out of a misuse of the way words are used in ordinary language. 


Logic: the systematic study of the structures that enable words to be 
understood. Its main question is: "What gives words and 
propositions their meaning?" 


Logical Problem of Evil: the logical form of the argument 
attempting to show a logical impossibility in the coexistence of God 
and evil. 


Matter: that stuff or substance out of which a thing takes its 
existence. 


Metaphysics: This is Aristotle's term for the branch of philosophy 
that is "after" or "beyond" physics. Its main question is "What is 
ultimate reality?" 


Moral Law: our knowledge of the difference between good and 
evil, and the inner conviction that we ought to do what is good. 


Monad: an indivisible and indestructible entity that is the basic 
constituent of physical reality. 


Natural Language: a language that is spoken, written, or signed by 
humans for general-purpose communication. It is the opposite of 
formal or constructed languages. 

Normative: suggestive of how things should or ought to be, as 


opposed to positive or descriptive. 
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Noumenon: the intellectual conception of a thing as it is in itself, 
not as it is known through perception. It is the opposite of 
phenomenon. 


Object: a thing, an entity or a being, that can have properties and 
bear relations to other objects. 


Omnibenevolence: this means that God is wholly good, and, by 
extension, all of His actions are good. 


Omnipotence: the all-powerful, almighty and unlimited nature of 
God. 


Omnipresence: this means that no one or nothing can escape the 
presence of God. 


Omniscience: the all-knowing nature of God. 

Ontology: the study of conceptions of reality, existence and the 
nature of being. It is one of the four main aspects of philosophy, 
investigating the essential nature of various kinds of human 
experience. 


Paradise: the heaven or a perfect state of being. 


Paradox: a statement that is seemingly contradictory or opposed to 
common sense, even though it appears true. 


Parent-child Analogy: the alleged analogy between the 
relationship between parents and children on the one hand, and God 
and humans, on the other. 

Particular: a concrete individual object which cannot be copied 


without presenting new distinct particulars. 
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Phenomenon: a thing as it appears to be, as constructed by the mind 
and perceived by the senses. 


Philosophy: this is the Greek term for love of wisdom. It is a product 
of human understanding with four main aspects: metaphysics, logic, 
science, and ontology. 


Potency: having the potential or power to do a thing. 


Predicate: that which is affirmed or denied concerning the subject 
of a proposition. It is one of the two main constituents of a sentence 
containing the verb and its complements. 


Premise: one of the propositions in a deductive argument. It is a 
claim that is a reason for, or objection against, some other claim. 


Property: this is an attribute or abstraction characterizing an object, 
but different from the object which possesses it. 


Proposition: the content or meaning of an assertion or declarative 
sentence that can be either true or false. 


Qualia: properties of sensory experiences, or the unclear concept of 
the way things seem to us. 


Qur’an: the sacred book in Islam that contains the word of God, 
dictated by Angel Jibril and written in Arabic. 


Rationalism: the approach to philosophy that accepts logic and 
rational argument as the fundamental means of finding 
philosophical truth. Rationalists usually tend to mistrust evidence 
based solely on the senses. 
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Realism: the metaphysical position inspired largely by Aristotle and 
based on the conviction that the objects we perceive in the external 
world are eventually real. 


Rowe’s Sophistry: Rowe’s use of clever but lopsided argument to 
persuade people that God does not exist when in reality this is not 
true. 


Science: as empirical or natural science, it is the discipline that 
attempts to transcend philosophy by ignoring all myth but ends up 
creating one of the greatest modern myths. 


Scientific Method: the collection of data through observation and 
experimentation, and the formulation and testing of hypotheses. 


Sentient Beings: human and organism capable of sensing what is 
around them or happens to them. 


Skepticism: a metaphysical position that calls into question the 
human capacity to obtain knowledge. 


Skeptical Theism: the view that God exists but that we should be 
skeptical of our ability to discern His reasons for acting or refraining 
from acting in any particular instance. Skeptical theists believe that 
God knows much more than people do, so it would not be surprising 
at all if He has reasons for doing or allowing something that they 
cannot comprehend. 


Social Contract: a situation where people give up some of their 
rights and freedom to a government or other authority in forming 
nations with a view to maintaining social order and security. 

Society: a collection of individuals with some shared interactions 


and common interests. 
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Spirit: one of the three traditional aspects of human nature. 
Substance: the unchanging essence of a thing that exists by itself. 


Sunnah: sayings and customary practice of Prophet Muhammad, 
peace be upon him, in his day-to-day living, recorded in many 
collections and regarded as a model of Muslim behaviour. 


Syllogism: a logical argument in which one proposition, i.e. the 
conclusion, is inferred from two premises. 


Tabula Rasa: the idea that individual human beings are born with 
no inborn mental content. 


Teleology: the belief that events occur with a natural purpose or 
design, or in order to achieve some specific goal. 


Ten Commandments: The list of rules, revealed by God to Moses, 
peace be upon him, found in the Old Testament books of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. Also known as the Decalogue. 


Test: in Islam, the test is a struggle of choosing good over Satan and 
the carnal self. It is not a test to reveal anything to God, but to reveal 
the outcome to ourselves and to help us grow in the process. 


Theist: a person who believes in the existence of an omnipotent, 
omniscient, eternal, supremely good being who created the world. 


Theism: a belief in the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient, 
eternal, supremely good being who created the world. 


Theodicy: an attempt to resolve the existence of evil or suffering in 


the world with the belief in an omniscient, omnipotent and wholly 
good God. 
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Theology: the study of the nature of God and religious truth, which 
seeks to justify religious claims. 


Theorem: a statement which has been proven to be true by a 
rigorous argument. 


Universal: a property of an object, which can exist in more than one 
place at the same time. 

Virtue: the moral excellence of a person, or any trait valued as being 
good. 


Verification: the principle used by Ayer and other logical 
positivists in constructing a philosophy that would be genuinely 
scientific. A proposition is regarded as being true only if it can be 


shown to be true by reference to some empirical situation. 


Zeitgeist: the intellectual and cultural climate of an era 
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